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News 


The President’s Death 
on os everything else 


in the news national or interna- 
tional is the death of President Hard- 
ing. With all the papers of the coun- 
try carrying the story day by day, we 
have no need to review here the details 
of the two weeks—that in which the 
country read bulletins that brought anx- 
iety, then relief, then a sudden and 
terrible shock, nor that other week, 
barely begun as this is written, which 
will witness a nation’s mourning. 

Mr. Harding. twenty-ninth President 
of the United States, is the sixth to dic 
in ofice. Three—Lincoln, Garfield and 
McKinley—were assassinated. Three— 
William Henry Harrison, Zachary Tay- 
lor and Warren Gamaliel Harding—died 
of illness. The office of President has 
been growing for many years heavier 
and heavier—quite simply, it is a man- 
killing job. The likeness between the 
breakdown of Woodrow Wilson and that 
of Warren G. Harding—both on speak- 
ing tours in the West that added too 
heavy strain to the heavy Washington 
burdens, is poignant. 

The trip to Alaska on which Mr. 
Harding’s heart had been set was just 
finished. His speech at Seattle, where 
he first showed signs of illness, summed 
up his impressions: that at least a part 
of Alaska might before long qualify 
for statehood; that the upbuilding of 
Alaska must take time, and that the 
Alaskans must learn to rely increasing- 
ly upon themselves. The speech which 
Mr. Harding was to have made at San 
Francisco was given out to the press 
hefore his death. It was a review of 
the country’s foreign relations, full of 
praise for Secretary Hughes. and con- 
tained a new plea for the World Court. 

Perhaps there was never such a funer- 
al train as that which bore the Presi- 
dent’s body back home. with the silent 
tribute of a whole people shown in 
silent, reverent groups all the way 
across a continent. 

An appreciation of Mr. Harding by 
Mrs, Catt will be found on page 14. © 


Notes of the Fortnight 


Very Briefly 


HE proposal for a treaty under which 

foreign governments might carry 
liquor into American ports under seal, in 
exchange for the privilege of search up to 
the twelve-mile limit, is still under con- 
sideration. Lord Curzon’s’ expressed 
opposition was supposed to end it, but 
a note from Great Britain raising objec- 
tions was recently answered by the State 
Department. The correspondence has not 
been made _ public. 

Charles N. Morse and his three sons, 
who were charged with conspiracy to de- 
fraud the Government in war-time ship- 
building contracts, have been acquitted. 
The Government thus loses the first of 
the big alleged war fraud cases to be 
brought to trial. 

The House of Commons has voted the 
funds for a naval base at Singapore. 
There has been much discussion about it 
in the House, where it was charged that 
the failure to reveal thfs intention at the 
time of the Washington Armament Con- 
ference was a breach of faith. Japan is 
naturally watchful. 

The International Labor Bureau has 
called a meeting of experts at Geneva to 
discuss the question of employment for 
mutilated soldiers—of whom there are 
10,000,000, with 8,000,000 regarded as po- 
tential wage earners. The French Asso- 
ciation of Mutilated Soldiers has decided 
that the time is “not opportune.” 

General Crowder, Ambassador to Cuba, 
is returning to Washington. The reason 
is supposed to be consultation over the 
recent action of the Cuban Legislature in 
passing a lottery bill, apparently as a re- 
buff to the United States, which has op- 
posed the lottery as a fruitful source of 
political and private graft. 

On July 4th a new Federal Constitution 
was adopted by the Russian Soviet Govern- 
ment—built on the general lines of our 
Constitution. There is to be a bi-cameral 
legislature, and the nominal supreme power 
will be a Federal Presidium of twenty-one 
members, chosen from the two houses. 





HE scene in that simple farmhouse 
in the Vermont mountains where 
the new President took the oath of of- 
fice administered by his farmer father. 


was a scene typically American. Nat- 
urally there is the keenest interest in 
the first official steps of Calvin Cool- 
idge. so tragically elevated to his post 
of vast responsibility. He has said 
clearly that he will follow the plans 
and policies of his predecessor. Just 
what this will mean. for instance with 


reference to the World Court. the world 
will be eager to learn when the time 
comes. 


Going—the Twelve-Hour Day 


REFORM urged and greatly fur- 

thered by Mr. Harding seems on 
the point of realization: the reduction 
of the twelve-hour day in the steel in- 
dustry. The pledge given him by the 
directors of the Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute a few weeks ago stopped short of 
an absolute promise of immediate ac- 
tion. But definite announcement has 
now been made that the working day 
is to be reduced to eight hours. There 
will be twenty-five per cent. increase by 
the hour, so that the men who worked 
twelve hours for $4.80 will work eight 
hours for $4.00. The Steel Corpora- 
tion figures on a necessary addition of 
60,000 men to the 120,000 now on the 
twelve-hour system. Yet a fundamental 
with the eight-hour day in the world’s 
experience is that hourly production is 
usually increased. Sixty thousand new 
workers should not therefore be needed. 


The Turks’ Victory 


HE contrast between the situation 

of Turkey at the end of the war 
and at the signing of the Treaty of 
Lausanne is staggering. The Turks 
were badly beaten, practically banished 
from Europe. But thanks to the lack 
of a European policy among the Allies, 
to the insistence on selfish national in- 
terests, the Turks had a chance to come 
back. Now, after the long war between 
Turkey and Greece; after the culminat- 
ing horror of Smyrna; after the eight 
months of negotiations, Constantinople 
is back in the Turks’ hands; so is East- 
ern Thrace: so is Smyrna. Within six 
months all the Turkish warships, arms 
and ammunition now held by the Allies 
will be restored. Judicial capitulations 
have been abolished, and foreigners in 
Turkey must live under Turkish law— 
with the concession that foreign legal 
advisers may receive certain complaints. 
Greeks in Turkey and Turks in Greece 
are to be subjected to a wholesale ex- 
change. and the Armenian problem re- 
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mains unsolved. And the Allies them- 
selves pay a large part of the cost of 
occupation, 

On the other side of the ledger is the 
Straits Convention. attached to the 
Treaty. by which the Bosporus and the 
Dardanelles are open to the warships 
and merchantmen of all nations. And 
on the same side is the fact of peace, 
and the hope of a fresh beginning. 

The general treaty was signed by 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, 
Greece, Rumania and Turkey. At the 
last minute Jugo-Slavia refused to sign. 

At this writing the Turks have fin- 
ally signed the Turco-American Treaty, 
which was due to follow promptly the 
Lausanne peace. There was a hitch 
over the claims of American citizens 
for damages, the Turks wishing them 
limited to those who were citizens prior 
to the World War, in order to bar out 
naturalized Greeks and Armenians. 

This point was “reserved” for later 
consideration. The treaty is about the 
same in its provisions as the Lausanne 
treaty. One can only hope that, as 
Ismet Pasha claims. it is made with “a 
new Turkey.” 


The Tuskegee Problem 
DIFFICULT problem that was 


adjusted by compromise this week 
is the contest over race supremacy a! 
Tuskegee. Alabama—Booker T. Wash- 
ington’s school. Tuskegee gave the Gov- 
ernment a plot of ground on which to 
erect a hospital for Negro soldiers dis- 
abled in the World War. When the 
hospital was ready for occupancy, a 
clash occurred over the question of per- 
sonnel. Leading citizens claimed that 
the Government had contracted, through 
the white hospital committee, to keep 
the institution under white control. But 
it was understood that President Hard- 
inz ha’ committed himself in favor of 
a Negro hospital organization. Early 
in July a Ku Klux Klan demonstration 
against the expected Negro personnel 
was held in the grounds of Tuskegee 
and the hospital, creating a_ highly 
dangerous situation. Director Hines of 
the Veterans’ Bureau, anxious to deter- 
mine how far the Government was com- 
mitted in either direction. had recently 
promise:! to refer the question to Wash- 
ington. Last week he conferred with a 
citizens’ committee. and as a result an 
arrangement by which the chief  sur- 
geon and two assistants shall be whites 
and others of the personnel Negroes has 
heen accepted. 


Premier Baldwin Speaks 


O relief in the grave situation of 

Europe has come through the an- 
swers to the draft reply to Germany. 
sent out to the Allies. That draft was 
summed up by Premier Baldwin in the 
House of Commons last week: It was 
a tentative answer to the German note 
of June 7. which the British Govern- 
ment considered a basis for the begin- 


ing of negotiations, and hoped the 
Allies might answer jointly. With 
ample provision for changes. it pro- 
posed. without detracting from the 
Treaty of Versailles, expert examina- 
tion into the question of how much 
Germany can pay. stabilization of the 
mark. balancing of the German budget. 
and international control of the German 
financial administration. It advised the 
German Government to withdraw ofh- 
cial orders for passive resistance. in 
the belief that this action would bring 
about withdrawal from the Ruhr. 

To this draft. Italy has just returned 
a reply, in general in agreement with 
the British position. France and Bel- 
gium have sent independent statements 
which can hardly be called replies. 
since they do not refer .to the British 
draft. The French hewever con- 
tinues to ask questions—action inter- 
preted by many as being a device for 
gaining time in which the Reich may 
collapse. 

The British Government therefore 
seeks an appeal to world opinion by 
making all the communications public 
and is asking the permission of the 
other governments. 


“No More War” Round the World 
BSERVANCE of the days of the 


outbreak of the war began in 
France in 1920—called No More War 
Days. The movement spread and in 
1922 fourteen nations observed the 


one 








© Campbell Studio, N. Y. 


Jeanie Gallup Mottet, of Providence, 
Rhode Island, is our cover artist for this 
issue. Mrs. Mottet studied under William 
M. Chase, Richard Miller and Ambrose 
Webster. Her work has been exhibited at 
the National Academy of Design and the 
Newport Art Association. Besides, she 
has held office in many art societies; presi- 
dent, during 1917-1918, of the National 
Association of Women Painters and Sculp- 
tors; Curator of Painting, for the Museum 
of French Art here in America, and chair- 
man of the Exhibition Committee. The 
Minister of Beaux Arts in Paris decorated 
Mrs. Mottet in 1918 as Officer d’Académie. 

Portraits, flowers, still life, and figures 
out-of-doors are the subjects for her work. 
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sand communities held meetings. 


In our country more than a thou. | 


This } 




















year nineteen or twenty countries joined | 
in the common protest against war, and § 
in the United States more than ty, | 


thousand meetings were held and prar. 


- 


tically all the states were represented | 


in the demonstration. 

The American Defense Society issue, 
a bulletin announcing that the Law po; 
War days were red propaganda. The 


— 


organizing agency in this country is the | 


National Council for Prevention of Wa; 
organized in 1921 to support Mr. Hard. 
ing’s Conference on the Limitation of 
Armament. It is a federation of thirty. 


five national organizations, many of 
them of a religious nature. No com. 
munistic group is included among 
them. 


Another Crisis in Coal 

HERE is a deadlock in the hard 

coal industry. and another serious 
situation menaces. A joint wage com. 
mission meeting recently adjourned for 
lack of agreement. The miners’ or. 
ganization demands full recognition 
for the union, which involves the check. 
off by which a man’s union dues ar 
deducted from his The oper. 
ators refuse. Both sides quote the re. 
cent report made by the Federal Coal 
Commission, to contrary purpose. In 
arguing for a closed shop industry the 
miners point to the “closed” organiza. 
tion of the operators. since abou 
eighty per cent. of the coal is said to 
be produced by nine companies; an- 
other eight per cent. by another nine 
companies, and twelve per cent. by 
about 240 companies. 

The Liberal Straw Vote 

HE New Republic has for several 

weeks been taking through liberal 
magazines a poll of Liberals on a 


wages. 


number of points. The results on 
the League of Nations show 65 


per cent. of those voting. in favor: 
35 per cent opposed. Slightly more 
than half are less favorable toward the 
League than in 1920. A third party 
is favored by 75 per cent., 81 per cent 
are for public ownership of mines and 
75 per cent. for public ownership of 
railroads. Sentiment for the League of 
Nations was reported strongest in the 
East, and third party sentiment strong: 
est in the Middle West and the North: 
west. 


In Favor of Co-operatives 

T a recent meeting the Board of 

Bishops of the Methodist Epis 
copal Church officially went on record 
in favor of the organization of co-op: 
erative associations for marketing farm 
products and purchasing farm supplies 
This is probably the first time that 3 
purely ecclesiastical body has recog 
nized the relations of the church to the 
co-operative movement. 


dugust 7. 1920. 
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Paul Roman, \. Y. 


A Symposium of Husbands 


\ all the discussion that has been 

going on about wives’ right to work, 

and how their working works, the 
husbands haven't had very much show. 
Most of the limelight has been turned on 
the wives. So we decided we'd ask a 
group of prominent husbands of prom- 
inent women “economically independ- 
ent, through work not fortune” for their 
frank opinions—no, even more than 
that, for their personal feeling besides. 
It was a personal, maybe an imperti- 
nent, thing to ask; but we believed that 
the importance of this whole subject— 
women’s freedom, the future of the 
home. the adjustment of the sexes to 
the world’s work—justified us. and the 
men’s responses were a cordial reas- 
surance. Some haven't answered yet, 
one declined. and, with the privilege 
of anonymity, only three withheld their 
names—and those three for good rea- 
sons, 

In our letter we asked “how they 
really feel about being the husbands of 
economically independent women”— 
their convictions on the wife’s right to 
work outside her home, and its effect. 
and their own personal feelings. “Has 
there been a difficult adjustment.” we 
asked; “does your masculine pride 
sometimes suffer?” Without taking up 
more space ourselves. here are the 
letters, 

The first is from a man whose wife’s 
independent work has had many phases 
—her well-known leadership in suffrage 
campaigns, her work abroad as inter- 
preter of the American Government’s 
aims during the war. and just a couple 
of years ago. her entrance into the field 
of manufacturing. 


Norman deR. Whitehouse 


“You ask me whether I am reconciled 
to being the husband of a woman who 
works? J can frankly say that I am 
not only reconciled. but exceedingly 
proud of it. and of my wife’s extraor- 
dinary ability. I should not choose a 


business career for any woman, as the 
work is of necessity confining and the 
routine exacting. But any woman with- 
out a real occupation and interest is, in 
my opinion, to be pitied. Social occu- 
pations and household duties cannot en- 
tirely fill the time or satisfy a woman 
with mental gifts much above the aver- 
age and do not form a sufficient outlet 
for the energy of the intelligent wom- 
an. There is nothing so distressing and 
undermining of the home—and happi- 
ness—as ennui. The business woman 
has no time for this curse only known 
to the idle. She comes home contented 
in mind, if tired in body. and really 
appreciates her home and family much 
more than if she had been seeking some 
trivial occupation a!l day simply to pass 
the time away. As to the right of a 
woman to work. in my opinion she 
should be allowed to enjoy that right 
just the same as any man. It is her 
right as well as it is his. Am I a femi- 
nist? I suppose so.” 


W. E. Woodward 


whose wife is Helen Woodward, a star in 
the advertising world, says being the hus 
band of an_ economically independent 
woman ts “all right.” “I know there are 
disconfented husbands who pine away in 
silence.” he says, “but I am not one of 
them—I do not suffer.” Mr. Woodward 
was for years in Wall Street, as vice presi- 
dent of the Industrial Finance Corporation 
and the Morris Plan Bank, and has turned 
now to being a novelist. 


“The only thing is—one has to be 
mentally alive, and rather on the jump. 
to qualify as a husband of a woman of 
this type. Sometimes she wants to talk 
about Soviet Russia, and sometimes 
about the French poets, and sometimes 
about the best methods of hunting 
Rocky Mountain goats—and if the hus- 
band is not mentally alert, what is the 
poor, gaping fish going to do on such 
occasions ? 

“IT know who married to 


men are 


nincompoops. and when all is said and 
done, they seem to be no happier tor 
it. 

“Only last week I bought a very 
beautiful record of phonograph music 
call. "Yes. We Have No Bananas To- 
day. When she heard it she didn’t like 
it. so I gave it to the husband of a 
beautiful fool—and, in exchange. he 


gave me one call “The Scheherazade 
Suite. Both families are now happier.” 


Ilriters can do it too. There are num- 
erous instances—some in which both work 
at home, some with separate working places. 
A thoroughgoing instance of a_ partnei 
ship of moderns, is that of Ruth Hale 
writer, president of the Lucy Stone League, 
and Heywood Broun, columnist and dra 
matic critic, 





Heywood Broun 


“It seems to me that whether a wife 
is independent through inheritance or 
her own work doesn’t matter—the inde- 
pendence is the thing. With indepen- 
dence her long drop on you—that she 
has nobody but you and therefore she 
has you body and soul—is over. You 
don’t have to be considerate for two 
any longer: you don’t have to pretend 
that she is an angel in order to make 
you both forget that actually she is 
something you carry in your pocket. and 
if you have convinced her in an argu- 
ment you can go on thinking it was your 
Jovian intellect that did it without 
stumbling over the idea that perhaps 
she merely had a peaceful eye on your 
taking her down town to dinner as you 
had promised—your self-respect doesn’t 
have to spend all its time pretending to 
deny that. after all. you can. if you 
like. do her out of dinner altogether. In 
a good quarrel you no longer have to 
remember that you mustn't swear at her. 
no matter how much you want to: if 
she doesn’t like it it is up to her to keep 
vou from wanting to. Whatever she 


doesn’t like about you she can leave. and 





& 

if she doesn't leave when she can it 
seems to me masculine pride has about 
a million degrees more to get cocky 
about than in the days when she stayed 
because she couldn't help herself. It 
works the other way, too. There has of 
course always been a great deal of bru- 
tality on the part of the wife: with her 
independence this fact can at last be 
put up to her.” 


An eminent dramatist, with an actress 
and writer for wife, makes the sensible 
point that you can’t generalise. Introduc 


ing 


George Middleton 

“I used to think that every woman 
should be made to be economically in- 
dependent of her husband. Now I 
think that only some women should be. 
Maybe in time I'll think the potential 
power of being economically indepen- 
dent is the most important. Certainly 
I haven’t changed my ideas one bit that 
every girl should be given the power to 
support herself in or without marriage. 
Financial freedom makes more for free 
choice getting into marriage or getting 
out of it. But I don’t think mutual 
economic independence is necessary for 
every marriage. There isn’t any rule 
about how it may affect happiness. My 
observation shows that often much of 
a man’s best qualities only can come 
out when he must take the responsibili- 
ties implied through a wife’s complete 
dependence. Then again certainly a 
deeper respect may be unconsciously 
born of the woman who can set to and 
contribute when necessary or because of 
a deep desire so to do. The point is 
that the more I have observed marriage 
the more I am convinced that the suc- 
cessful marriage makes its own best 
laws. The tragedy is that so few find 
out what those personal laws may be 
and the couple concerned try to live by 
some theory. There isn’t any theory 
that can be made to suit everybody. 
Personality is too fluid a thing to be 
solidified into a social system. 

“So far as I personally am concerned 
Miss La Follette and I have worked it 
out the way it suits us. I’m mighty 
glad she can support me if necessary 
and so is she: she’s mighty glad I can 
do the same. We don’t live by any rule: 
we just follow our instincts and the 
dictates of what reactions may come of 
economic situations as they arise. 
There’s no pride concerned. How ri- 
diculous to try to make any other rule 
than that—for ourselves, and I no long- 
er care to make rules for other people.” 


Hartley Davis 
who is Vice President of “Arts and Deco- 
ration,” also has a specialized office of his 
own. He and Ann Watkins, literary agent, 
hang two shingles on the same building. 
“The right for women to work is laid 
down by the Declaration of Independ- 


ence—which in spots. at least, some of 





us would regard as being superior to 
the Constitution of the United States. 

“Work is the essential principle of 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. No man objects to his wife work- 
ing. It is when she is able to make 
money that it gets his goat. 

“Even a man who is a failure or a 
chronic near-success should be satisfied 
if his wife is economically successful, 
because it gives him opportunity to 
stand on the side lines and tell her 
how much better he could do it, if he 
had her opportunity. Of course, the 
certainty that the rent will be paid and 
the larder supplied is merely incidental. 

“As to the effect of the activities of 
the wife on family life, I should say 
that it is a good deal like the tariff— 
a local issue. As to the societal effect. 
a woman cannot be successful in her 
work unless she is contributing some- 
thing useful, and certainly this must 
make for the kind of uplift in which 
only the ‘t’ is crossed. 

“When we talk about societal reac- 
tion, we usually mean morals. And 
generally we use this word as if there 
was no morality independent of sex. 
Bearing this in mind. one may say, I 
think. with justice, that with the eco- 
nomical independence of woman, morals 
have not changed: they have only be- 
come more exposed. 

“The fact that the man is 
to the woman who is successful in busi- 
ness or in a profession is not as im- 
portant as the fact that he can stay 
married to that woman—and this is true 
not only in a Pickwickian sense but in 
fact. 

“This ought to be sufficient to satis- 
fy the pride of any masculine ego.” 


married 


The kind of partnership that exists be- 
tween Agnes Foster Wright and Richard- 
son IVright appears in his letter: 


Richardson Wright 

“My theory on my wife working 
though married is simply this: She has 
a talent for the art of interior decora- 
tion, she has executive and business 
gifts. She had them in embryo before 
we were married. To have relegated 
her to purely household affairs {in 
which line her talents may not have 
been sympathetic) would have hidden 
and perhaps slowly killed the talents 
she had. It is the old story of hiding 
your light under a bushel, and I do not 
feel that a husband has the right to de- 
mand that this should be done. 

“Most of us are successful in that line 
of work to which we are sympatheti- 
cally inclined: a great deal of the fail- 
ure in life can be explained by the fact 
that people have been led into work that 
gave them no happiness. A more suc- 
cessful life and a happier companion- 
ship has resulted from our choosing to 
let my wife exercise these talents. It 
were better to have been a good decora- 
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tor than, perchance, a middling houge. 
wife. 

“However, our case is peculiar. My 
own work is partly in the same line. As 
editor of House & Garden I am cop. 
stantly in touch with the work of decor. 
ators. Here the criticism of a practising 
decorator as wife proved invaluable, 
Her contacts with business and business 
methods also gave her a basis for valy. 
able counsel. 

“My wife’s financial independence js 
a question that, so far in these nine 
years, has not caused a flurry. It was 
one of the subjects on which in the be. 
ginning we agreed not to disagree. and 
we haven't. And I can honestly say 
that my masculine pride has not suf. 
fered because, by pooling our means 
fairly, we have been able to acquire sur. 
roundings and service that would not 
have been possible had we spent separ. 
ately. There can’t be any hard and fast 
percentage arrangement. however: it 
must be supple and yield here and there 
and now and then when one has less 
than the other.” 


Carl Brandt 


whose wife, Zelma Brandt, 
his author's agency business, head of 
partment which she has created and built 
up, introduces an arresting new point: 


ts a partner in 
a de- 


“It has never struck me that a woman 
did not have the right to work if she 
felt like it. and those that I know who 
have done so have invariably been bet- 
ter housekeepers, much more intelligent- 
ly awake to the problems of the home 
and more efficient than those whose 
whole life is spent within the domestic 
circle. So from the mere point of view 
of his own comfort, I think the husband 
who has an economically independent 
wife is lucky. 

“The worst effect I have seen so far 
is that it usually means that a woman 
is overworked; that while she goes out 
and earns one-half the money to run 
the place, the husband does not provide 
one-half the responsibility in the care 
of the home. It seems to me that this 
point is the only defensible criticism of 
the wife’s being outside the home. A 
man is not trained as a child to consider 
the home or its responsibilities any con- 
cern of his. Lacking both in the idea 
and in the actual details, he simply fails 
to measure up, no matter how good his 
intentions. If mothers would train their 
boys to take their share of house re- 
sponsibility, possibly in the next gen- 
eration the sexes could work quite hap- 
pily and comfortably together on a real 
fiftw-fifty basis. 

“About the only time my masculine 
pride suffers is when I am forced to 
admit that my wife is a better business 
man than I am. and I take tremendous 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Judging Around The World 


An Interview with Judge Jean Norris 


By Mildred Adams 


City is back on the bench after four 

months of watching justice take its 
course around the world. The sunshine 
and wind of many countries have given 
her keen face a golden tint, and her 
blue eyes a deeper sparkle under their 
black brows. And court procedures 
from New York around to New York 
again have made her—her own words 
say it best; “I went away thinking that 
| was a good American, but I have 
come back a better one.” 

Since 1919 she has been a regular 
City Magistrate, hearing cases in the 
Women’s Court, the Family Court, and 
the District Court. Her experiences as 
judge. and the cases she handled in her 
ten years of private practice, led her 
to particular interest in the women who 
break the law. So she planned her va- 
cation to follow courts around the 
world, and to see how they handled in 
other countries problems she was famil- 
iar with here. It sounds a bit like go- 
ing from hard work to harder work, 
but “There’s nothing more tiresome than 
sight-seeing without an objective.” she 
declared. “I couldn’t have seen the 
countries in a more interesting way.” 


The Orient Couldn’t Believe 


J DGE JEAN NORRIS of New York 


Mrs. Norris sailed the end of Janu- 
ary on the ship which was to be her 
home for the next eighteen weeks. It 
was a record-smashing trip. Never be- 
fore had a woman jurist set out on such 
a tour of legal investigation. Never 
before did a woman sit on the bench of 
the Native Court in Cairo, where pro- 
ceedings were conducted in Arabic. and 
the crowd nearly rioted in its eagerness 
to catch sight of her. Bombay was so sure 
that there was no such strange being 
as a woman judge that its newspaper 
announced her as “The Honorable Jean 
Norris. wife of Judge Norris of New 
York.” The courtesy and wisdom of 
the Hindu Chief Presidency Magistrate 
rescued her from such obscurity, and in- 
vited her to sit with him at trials. In 
Shanghai and Rangoon, Singapore and 
Manila, magic names of the East. she 
was the first woman to sit on the judge’s 
bench. Courtesy and curiosity went 
hand in hand, and stately cordiality pre- 
ceded eager inquiries about American 
courts and her own personal work. 

The Japanese cities of Osaka and 
Tokyo took advantage of her experience 
to ask what they might expect from the 
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Judge Jean Norris 
two children’s Courts they have just 


established. These are modeled large- 
ly on the Juvenile Courts of New York 
City. 

The day she sat at trials in Shanghai, 
a case came up which showed how the 
leaven of western influence is working 
in the traditional East. With its for- 
eign settlements. Shanghai has various 
kinds of courts. Native courts hear 
cases between Chinese according to Chi- 
nese law. The International Mixed 
Court hears cases in which the defend- 
ant is Chinese and the plaintiff a for- 
eigner. and there a Chinese judge sits 
with one of England or the United 
States. Judge Norris sat on the bench 
of this court. with a Chinese magistrate, 
and an American consul who acts as an 
assessor. 

The case concerned a Chinese woman 
who had run away from her husband. 
He tried to compel her to return. but 
she refused. Ordinarily such a case 
would come up in a native court. but 
the wife had fled to a white woman who 
put her in the charge of a Christian mis- 
sion’s representative. The wife told her 
story of being beaten repeatedly. and 
starved between beatings. Her judges 
at her request put her under the pro- 
tection of the mission. and she was ad- 
vised that later on she might sue for a 
divorce. Law in the native court would 


have returned her to her husband. and 
probably scolded her for disobedience 
into the bargain. 


“Not only have women few legal 
rights,” Judge Norris continued, “but 
they have so few opportunities. I saw 


one most interesting woman in Bombay. 
a Parsee. She was a doctor. and boarded 
the ship as the representative of the 
Board of Health. There are a few wom- 
en in Japan. educated in western col- 
leges. who are trying to open the door 
of opportunity to their countrywomen. 
But it will be very slow. We have so 
many opportunities here, that it is dif- 
ficult for us to appreciate the conditions 
under which women laber in the Far 
East. They have centuries of custom 
and religious opposition to overcome be- 
fore they can accomplish even a little.” 


England’s Speed 


Mrs. Norris was judicially reluctant 
to make generalizations as to her im- 
pressions. One had the feeling that con- 
crete cases were too clear in her mind. 
and too important. to permit any hasty 
summing-up of laws from Egypt to the 
Philippines. “I was interested. though,” 
she said. “in the way technicalities are 
swept aside in courts under the juris- 
diction of England. It certainly does 
speed up justice. In Singapore I sat 
with Sir Walter Shaw in a most inter- 
esting murder case. There were many 
times during the course of the trial when 
technical objections might have been 
interposed. The lawyers did not take ad- 
vantage of them. That trial took only 
two hours.” 

She gathered details like that. ways 
of procedure from the courts of the 
world, problems common to all people 
and solved according to their various 
needs. If law is the classified experi- 
ence of a nation. then Judge Norris has 
had the supreme judgment. and the for- 
tune, to test the experience of this young 
country against that of nations of all 


ages. 

No one can predict what will 
come out of this single trip. But a 
woman has shown the way to take 


advantage of thousands of years of gov- 
erning, and to that exchange of experi- 
ences which is the way to national 
erowth. 

A woman court attendant in trim blue 
came to the door and nodded. “It’s time 
I was opening court this minute!” 
Judge Norris exclaimed. She slid into 
her gown of dignified black. smiled her 
farewell, and swept into the crowded 
courtroom, 








Pointing to the Question: ‘‘How Did Your Legislature Behave?” 


‘T HE Fifty-Third General Assembly 
in Illinois has met, fought and 
adjourned: the smoke of battle is clear 
ing away as the weary legislators seek 
their homes. leaving the solitary figure 
of the governor. illumined by the mid- 
night candle. wielding his pen in fever- 
ish haste as he affixes signatures and 
delivers vetoes with a partial hand. It 
is a moment for appraisal. and the wo- 
face the fact that this 


men must now 
session—from which they hoped so 
much—has dealt almost total defeat to 


their proposals. 

Perhaps never before have the wo- 
men's organizations of the state consid 
ered legislation so carefully. discussed 
it so fully and agreed so heartily in 
their endorsement of several measures 
introduced. so that their failure to 
achieve success is ali the more conspicu- 
ous. 

Several legislators have given as a 
reason for failure. “the women asked 
too much.” ~~ Did they? ~—- Was it un- 
reasonable if women agreed upon some 
twelve or fourteen bills and put their 
strength behind them. when there were 
some 1300 bills introduced by men? 
The women’s measures were. moreover. 
chiefly those promoting the general wel- 
fare. and only a few sought to put 
women on an equality with men in legal 
and political spheres. 

The defeat was certainly not due to 
the one woman whom we were fortunate 
enough to have as our representative in 
the Assembly. Mrs. Lottie Holman 
O'Neill preved to be a woman of con- 
spicuous ability. of commanding moral 
force. and winning personality. But 
not even the personal friendliness with 
which she was regarded by her associ- 
ates. and the respect which they voiced 
for her ability, could keep ten of her 
thirteen bills from defeat. She was 
graciously permitted to save the wild 
flowers: to help the crippled children: 
and to assure some added rights of in- 
heritance to wives! 

Perhaps there is more truth than was 
intended in the joking remark of one 
lawmaker. “If we had let Mrs. O’Neill’s 
bills go through. every district in the 
state would have had a woman candi- 
date in the next primary. We'd like 
to discourage them by showing them that 
a woman legislator can not go out in a 
blaze of glory!” 

Women are singularly indifferent to 
radiant and transitory tributes of this 





Zero Hour In Illinois 


By Mrs. Ira Couch Wood 





the one 


Lottie Holman O’Neill, 
Despite her 


ability she lost ten out of thirteen meas- 


Mrs. 


woman legislator of Illinois. 


ures. Why? 

character. and Mrs. O'Neill is 
ception, | am sure. but as voting citi- 
zens. Women were certainly not prepared, 
in their blindness. to find themselves 
practically without influence in the legis- 
lature, and their deepest interests of 
small concern to the men who were sup- 
them.  Per- 


no ex- 


posed to be representing 
haps the gentleman above has given us 
a valuable suggestion for future pro- 
cedure. and if defeat serves to spur 
women to definite political action in 
seeking election to the legislature. then 
it spells victory in the end for their 
programs. The fact that a woman like 
Mrs. O'Neill could not fight a winning 
battle alone. should be a strong incen- 
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Illinois women disapprove heartily 
of the way their Legislature has be- 
haved. so far as women are concerned, 
and for the good of the cause they wan! 
the truth known. Mrs. Ira Couch Wood 
tells it here. She was the head of the 
committee that tried to put the Shep- 


pard-Towner bill through. and con- 
ducted a splendid campaign. One of 


the foremost women in Chicago, Mrs. 
Wood is the Director of the Elisabeth 
WeCormick Memorial Fund. which is 
doing a remarkable work for children 
in the United States. Her opinion and 
influence are eagerly sought. 
Be sure to read also Mrs. 
lochs letter on page 30. 
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THe Woman Citizey 


live to many women to join her jn 
Springfield. 

There was probably no concerted ef 
fort in the legislature to defeat wom. 
en's bills. as such. Men in Illinois are 
hardly yet conscious enough of us as 
factors in the political game to take 
such action: but when the result of the | 
session is faced. the defeat 
complete as if there had been such an 
agreement. The attitude of the lay. 
makers may have been unconscious. but | 
it was effective in action! j 

The bills which unquestionably com. 
manded the support of the great major. | 
ity of women in the state. as expressed | 
through their strongest and largest or- 


seems as 


ganizations. were: 


1. The Enabling bill fer acceptance 

the Sheppard-Towner [ederal Act “for the 
promotion of the welfare and lhiygiene 
maternity and infancy.” 
(Passed in the Senate, defeated 
the Appropriations Committee of — the 
House. ) 

2. The Eight-Hour bill for women work 


22 to 41 





ers. 
(Passed by the House, amended to death 
in the Senate.) 

3. An appropriation for a Farm Colom 
for women offenders. 
(Given no serious consideration, thougl 
much needed.) 

1. Equal representation of women on 


official committees of the political } 
party conventions. 
(Passed by both houses, vetoed by 
ernor.) 
5. Extension 
Service. 
(A retrogression rather than an adyan 
the action of this session 
6. Raising the limit of c 
cation of children from six 
(Passed in the Senate, lost in t 
7. Jury service for women (w 
able exemptions. ) 
(Passed in the Senate, lost in the 
8. “Uniform” bill for 
child born out of wedlock. 
(Decisively defeated in the | lous: F 
9. A number of measures for t 
ucational opportunities for children of the | 
i 


varties at | 
the go\y- 


and strengthening of Givi 
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mmpulsory edu 
to eight vears 
he House. 


ith reason 


oe oe 


louse 


protection of the 


wider e 


state, more funds for education and better 
distribution of such as exist. 
(Only a very small fraction ot ne pro 
gram received approval.) 
10. A bill to save the wild flowers : 
( Passed. ) : 
The Equal Rights bill, proposed by the J 
National Woman’s Party, was defeated, bu! 
it never had the support of women’s orgat- 
izations of the state, and it was not general: 
lv expected to pass. 
As a climax to the general failure o 
women’s effort, note the bitter. if uncom i 
scious. irony in the statement of one 


woman who put through a bill for the 
“T never asked 
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one single woman's organization to help 
me! 

The defeat of the Sheppard-Towner 
pil] in Illinois. when forty states ac- 
cepted its provisions. seems almost in- 
comprehensible. It had the active and 
enthusiastic support of twenty-six strong 
oreanizations. chiefly women, however. 
The result was due partly to the bitter. 
unreasonable and unfair opposition of 
a group of doctors in the state. who 
built up such a prejudice against the 
hill in the minds of the legislators that 
they were deaf to all future explana- 
tions or appeals. It was due partly to 
the fact that the bill was a Federal Aid 
measure. Which brought down upon its 
simple educational provisions aimed at 
saving lives. the most unexpected and 
vitriolic wrath and irritation. only ex- 


plained by the fact that the term “Fed- 
eral” is now associated only with the 
income tax and the Volstead act in most 
mens minds. and anything bearing its 
label spells an intrusion into the sacred 
precincts of the home and a man’s pri- 
vate life. 

How misinformed or how insincere 
was this cry as a reason for opposition 
to the Sheppard-Towner Act is shown 
by the fact that the Assembly which de- 
feated the bill accepted over $7,700,000 
of “aid” from the Federal Government 
for many other purposes: and made 
equal appropriations from the State 
Treasury to secure such “aid” without a 
protest being heard from any civic body 
or any leading newspaper—several of 
whom were more than outspoken in 
their opposition to “Federal Aid” plus 





ll 


state funds when it was to be used to 
protect mothers and babies! 

Several lawmakers who spoke and 
voted against this bill on the ground of 
Federal Aid, voted $1,000,000 the week 
before for the eradication of bovine tu- 
berculosis on the same Federal Aid 
principle. It is also noteworthy that the 
bills introduced by some physicians as 
compromise measures, authorizing an 
appropriation from state funds only to 
carry on the work for mothers and 
children, as provided in the Sheppard- 
Towner Act, served as the good old “red 
herring” across the proverbial path, as 
they were allowed to die in the Senate 
and House- without one sincere effort at 
passage. 

The Senate gave the Maternity 

(Continued on page 28) 
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City Planning--A Housekeeper’s Job 


By Marjorie Shuler 


ple. You owned a piece of land. 

You planned devices for attract- 
ing community development in your 
direction or you planned how to spend 
the money once you had sold your 
land. Everybody else did the same. 
The result has been cities of narrow 
streets. irregularly intersecting. unlove- 
ly. inconvenient, menacing traflic today. 
Now and then an enterprising city did 
engage someone to plan its streets and 
parks. 

That was what happened with Cleve- 
land. Moses Cleveland and a_ staff 
worked for three years laying out the 
trading post. They were paid the huge 
sum of $15,000. Cleveland its 
name and Euclid Avenue—so named by 
Moses Cleveland because it was the hy- 
pothenuse of a triangle of streets. It 
got other good things from Cleveland's 
planning. but in spite of his work 
farmers still subdivided their land along 
the paths which they nad made in going 
for the cows and sold the lots for all 
they could get. Two farmers left an 
unbroken stretch of eight hundred feet 
between their lots. Today it takes five 
policemen to regulate the traffic at that 
congested point in the heart of the city 
and the erection of a twenty-two story 
building with an expected office popu- 
lation of five thousand makes it impera- 
tive that a street be cut through. 

It will cost Clevelana taxpayers half 
a million dollars because those two 


farmers did not go farther to get their 
cows, 


we planning used to be very sim- 


got 


Besides streets to be joined, there is 
parking space for automobiles to be 
found where no parking space exists 
\ railroad terminal is to be placed in 
the city square. A small project is be- 
ing developed at the cost of millions 
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A Glimpse of Downtown Cleveland 
Where City Planning Is Practised 


of dollars for new city buildings and 
institutions. And Cleveland has come 
to see that city planning is not a mas- 
culine but a feminine job. The Cleve- 
land Chamber of Commerce has picked 
out a woman. Miss Charlotte Rumbold. 
for its city planning secretary, and Miss 
Rumbold is proving every day the val- 
ue of a woman. untrammeled by legal 
and financial precedents, in zoning and 
developing a city. 

With her plain suit. tailored waist 
and tie and her parted hair, Miss Rum- 
bold expresses an efficiency and direct- 
ness usually associated with the man 
in business. But she is a strong advo- 


cate of the woman in business, in poli- 
tics. in government. 


Witness this: “I believe that city 
planning is going a great deal faster 
when women get hold of it.” she says. 
“City planning is a housekeeper’s job. 
Zoning needs women. Zoning means 
high values and there always are per- 
sons who want to speculate in high 
land values. But making money on 
land deals is of less importance to 
women than providing the right condi- 
tions for families and homes. Women 
architects are taking a hand in this 
problem now. City clubs and civic or- 
ganizations of women are helping and 
women are proving that they no more 
regard it as the inalienable right of 
a man to make as much as he can out 
of a corner lot. than they regard it as 
the prerogative of the school commis- 
sioner to make all he can for himself 
out of a contract for supplies.” 

live years ago Miss Rumbold left 
Saint Louis where she had been recrea- 
tion director. looking after the public 
baths and swimming pool. the munici- 
pal pageant and dances in the public 
square. the public picture shows and 


other entertainments. She went to 
Cleveland to make a commercial rec- 
reation survey. Her survey took her 


into every corner of the city and into 
every kind of a public recreation cen- 
ter. even the corner saloons, since these 
were pre-prohibition days. It took her 
six months to make her report and then 
the Chamber of Commerce made her 
city planning secretary. a position which 
she has held ever since. 

Here is some of her philosophy of 
work, which she offers as the most help- 
ful from her own experience to the 
woman in outside activities: 

“If you are going to push a project 
through, push it from the rear. 

(Continued on page 27) 
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League of Nations Leading Lady 


By Nancy M. Schoonmaker 


almost inestimable value in the greats ( 
of all problems, the substitution of ¢.[ 
operation for competition, of peace fort 
war. ‘ 
The Social Section, of which Dame di 
Rachel is the head, and in which Ame.) fF 
ica presumably is especially interestei| , 
for it is through this department thy! 4 
we have offered such co-operation x| J 
we have been willing to give. has,/ T 
variety of duties. Its most importan! \ 
undertaking is the suppression of th® 
trafic in women and children and th! y. 
trafic in opium. It is under this &F oq 
partment that expert information js) jj 
gathered and furnished to the Assembly (0), 
and Council of the League. that tk} y; 
plans of procedure adopted by those two) wi 
bodies are carried out, that pressure is} co 
brought upon recalcitrant government} to 
for prompter action than might volu | 
tarily be given. It is the dynamo whic} up 
Dame Rachel Crowdy keeps the current moving. edi 
In summing up the work of thf the 
record of active. patriotic service. League, no department comes in fof of 
boat” or perhaps doing a fancy ski And from it all. she told me, she was more commendation than the Soci} opi 
jump from one of the crags of Switz- just turning back to private life when Section. For, though concerned as ef tog 
erland. But the record tells also of the wire came from Sir Eric Drummond ety department of the League is with ges 
other, to us more important, accomp- asking her to serve as Head of the So. the prevention of war. its direct attad) nes 
lishments: lecturer and demonstrator at cial Section of the League of Nations. is from another angle. It somes 7 os 
the National Health Society in 1912-14. ¢. ii wide Gitees teed af Banal build other bases for international c-f son 


her immediate enlistment and service asf. per world OT, EF est operation. It would bring us into clos} for 
. . . . . or ner. world & airs stead o yerson- . . “1 
Principal Commandant of the V. A. D's. ae ; I er. more friendly contact. nation with} Fra 


HIS is the century of youth. 
Perhaps the very voicing of such 


a conviction carries proof of one’s 
elderliness, but when one stands in the 
presence of that very youthful looking 
woman who today holds “the highest 
rank of any women in the international 
game,” Dame Rachel Crowdy. one is 
made twice as strong in the conviction 
that youth today rules the world. A 
glance at the records gives added proof. 
Something under forty and the “prem- 
ier woman official of the world”—and 
she does not look her years! 

Slim, eager, rather un-English in her 
enthusiasm, she might rather be sports- 
man than diplomat. Yet in her eyes 
we see that strength of character and 
emotion which has brought her to her 
present postion. The record, typically 
English, tells us again that her favor- 
ite recreations are winter sports and 
small boat sailing, and it would be 
easy enough to picture her in her sport 
togs weathering a squall in her “small 








in France and Belgium in 1914. al concerns. . nation, through co-operation in the «| for 

Not for one day did she draw out As a member of the permanent or-  Jytion of vital social problems whit!  « 
of active service during the whole term ganization. her headquarters are at touch us all. 3, | 
of the war. In 1916-17. service in the Geneva, in the beautiful hotel which It is fine evidence of the larger. jut) cati 


Red Cross: 1917. Lady of Grace: 1919, was bought by the League and converted er view of women into which the worllf ind 
Dame Commander of the British Em- into permanent offices. There. year in has come in our generation that of 9) tran 
Decorated with the 1914 Star. the and vear out. the work goes on. work important a department a woman shouli) this 
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pire. 3 , 
British Medal. the Allied Medal—a full which the whole world recognizes as of — have been made chief. dip! 
pb unif 
Hy wor! 
IU ee eee UY CUUUU CEA EEU ECA EE f sibil 
: bis e& 
This poem was copied out by the late Senator Helen Ring E f 
Rebinson a few weeks before her death and sent to her = 
daughter with birthday gifts. How deeply appropriate tt ts t z To 
Senator Robinson's own life and work, Citizen suffragists well = 
know. Senator Robinson was Colorado's first woman senator = As 
a rate, 
: The Master Joy : erati 
z : F whic 
= “We shall not travel by the road we make. = tion 
z Ere, day by day, the sound of many feet = ose 
= Is heard upon the stones that now we break on 
z We shall be come to where the = scho 
= cross-roads meet. : with 
Z z sions 
= For them the shade of trees that now we plant, E and 3 
= The safe, smooth journey and the final goal, z 4] 
= Yea, birthright in the land of covenant— 5 
2 For us day labor; travail of the Soul. = by th 
= = sweey 
- And yet—the road is ours as never theirs! = appoi 
E Is not one joy on us alone bestowed? = forwe 
E For us the Master-Joy, O Pioneer: 2 
= We shall not travel but we make the Road.” = ge Port 
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Uniting Five Million Teachers 


Impressions from San Francisco 


QOMETHING brand-new in _ the 
S world happened early in July. It 

was the very first world confer- 
ence of educators. For ten days the 
delegates of sixty nations- -Orientals, 
Europeans. British. Americans -met to- 
oether under massed national flags to 
discuss their common problems and 
above all. to further world friendship. 
The conference was sponsored by the 
National Education Association, in ses- 
sion at the same time in Oakland, and 
was the fulfilled plan of the N. E. A’s. 
committee on Foreign Relations estab- 
lished some years ago. Dr. Augustus 
0), Thomas, president of the Conference, 
was the chairman of the committee. 
which decided the very best thing it 
could do for international relations was 
to call a world conference. 

The gathering that resulted was made 
up of distinguished representatives of 
educational associations in all parts of 
the world—in very many cases the heads 
of these organizations; leaders whose 
opinions carried weight. They brought 
together in one peaceful group the sug- 
sestion of all sorts of hostilities—Chi- 
nese and Japanese, ardent Indian Na- 
tionalists and Englishmen; Germans and 
some of Germany’s late enemies. though, 
for some unexplained reason. not 
France. And the outcome was a new 
force in the movement for world peace. 

“The world is one,” said Dr. William 
B. Owen, president of the National Edu- 
cation Association. “Science, invention, 
industry, commerce, communication, 
transportation contemplate and act on 
this view. Government, imperialism. 
diplomacy, militarism have all tried to 
unify and hold subject the life of the 
world . . The one outstanding pos- 
sibility that has never been given a trial 
is education. Why not try it?” 


To Unite Five Million Teachers 


As a result of this first trial, at any 
rate, there was established a World Fed- 
eration of Educational Associations of 
which the National Education Associa- 
tion is the first member, and whose pur- 
pose is to unite the world’s five million 
school teachers. It is to meet biennially. 
with intermediate annual sectional ses- 
sions to be held in America, in Europe 
and in Asia. 

All the important resolutions passed 
by the Conference had the same world 
sweep. In each case a committee was 
appointed to get straight at work to 
forward the resolution. so that the re- 
should have the 


Vo. the WomAN Citizen did not per- 
the World Education 
Conference out in San Francisco. But a 
friend of the Citizen who did, supplied 
a report of its action and a record of 
Here they 


supplemented by other notes. especially 


sonally attend 


personal impressions. are. 


concerning the Health Conference which 
was a section of the world meeting. 
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for a list of the most significant action: 

The appointment of an International 
Good-will Day, to be observed annually 
throughout the world on May 18. 

The establishment of a world univer- 
sity. with students and faculty from all 
countries. There was even preliminary 
discussion of the best location. 

International exchange of textbooks. 

Attempts to prevent international mis- 
understanding and misrepresentation by 
controlling and correcting motion-pic- 
ture films distributed throughout the 
world. 

A world program in civics and ethics 
to show the common interests and inter- 
dependence of mankind, and to promote 
actual concord by actual contact between 
children of different nations through the 
medium of activities in which children 
participate. It was agreed that this 
training should not be a separate sub- 
ject in the child's study. but a phase of 
all subjects. constantly emphasized from 
kindergarten through college. 

A universal library service to supply 
books. pamphlets. and magazines within 
the scope of the conference. 

A petition to the governments of vari- 
ous nations to frank all letters addressed 
to educational departments by repre- 
sentative educators of other nations. 

A general appeal to the governments 
of the world to appropriate reasonable 
sums for graduate students of education 
desiring to study in foreign countries. 

Supervised correspondence between 
the children of the world. 

The formation of a world child hy- 
giene program. 

Declaration of a world war on illit- 
eracy. to be won by 1935. Miss Cora 
Wilson Stewart. the lady of the moon- 
light schools. who is chairman of the 
N. E. A’s, Illiteracy Commission. is con- 
sidered by many the logical chairman or 
secretary of the new World Commission. 

As for the part women plaved in this 
first conference of a_ profession in 
which women figure so prominently. it 
must be admitted that to a degree fairly 





astonishing. the mass of them remained 
in the background, exercising influence 
ly persuasion instead of leadership, 
somewhat after the manner so strongly 
recommended in pre-suffrage days. What 
was the reason for this phenomenon 
would be hard to say. Perhaps it was 
the presence of delegates from many 
countries where women play a_sup- 
pressed role. For instance. the dele- 
gate from Honduras said: “We endeav- 
or to forestall the mothers deserting the 
home for commercial and industrial pur- 
suits.” Perhaps, with such sentiment 
fairly prevalent among the delegates, 
it is no wonder that the women reverted 
to the old ways of diplomacy. 

Though women outnumbered men at- 
tending both the World Conference and 
the National Education Association 
which had called it, they were not con- 
spicuous in number on the programs of 
important evening and morning sessions. 
Out of sixty speakers at such meetings, 
eleven were women. According to the 
male leaders in the National Education 
Association administration, women do 
not make good platform speakers, but 
not all of the men shine in that capacity, 
and no one of them exceeded in ability. 
speaking voice. and personality Olive 
M. Jones. who was elected National Edu- 
cation Association President. 


Women to the Top i 


Inevitably. of course. able women 
educational leaders emerged from the 
ranks. and when it came to clear think- 
ing and cogent phrasing in arguments 
in the Conference groups. to keeping 
clearly in mind the main objective of 
the meeting—international good-will 
and understanding—the women. it is not 
unfair to claim. were pre-eminent. 

Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, Secretary 
of the American School Citizenship 
League: the Princess Borghese of Rome. 
representing the Italian Government De- 
partment of Education; Senora Elena 
Landazuri. Secretary of Public Educa- 
tion in Mexico: Senora Adelia Polacio, 
also representing the Mexican Govern- 
ment: Miss Hansa Mehta, daughter of 
the Prime Minister of Baroda, India: 
Mrs. Marv Morgan of the United States 
Bureau of Education; Miss Sally Lucas 
Jean. Director of the Health Education 
Division of the American Child Health 
Association: Miss Christina Stael von 
Holstein. holder of a Scandinavian 
Foundation Scholarship in America and 
representative of the Swedish Govern- 
ment at the Conference; Dr. A. L. Usura, 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Editorially Speaking 


Coenen 


Warren G. Harding 


LL. right-thinking Americans mourn the uncalculated 
A loss of. our President. He was a youn man ay yet, 

only fifty-eight. with a right to the enjoyment of many 
vears ahead which were clearly cut off as a penalty of over- 
work. This was not by his own choice. but was due to the 
selfish carelessness of our citizens, who seemed to possess no 
comprehension that speech making with mind highly con- 
centrated and lungs and heart highly taxed. especially out 
of doors. is an exceedingly fatiguing business. No rest was 
allowed him. Alternately exposed to merciless heat and to 
shivering cold. all kinds of ridiculous tasks were imposed 
upon him in order that the movie men might have something 
to feature: so he drove a reaper in the boiling sun of Kansas 
and an engine in Vancouver. Tired by the necessary duties, 
he must needs climb hills in a heart taxing altitude to take 
a look at somebody's copper mine. At all times and places 
lie must shake hands with endless multitudes. No one acted 
as buffer between his generous nature and the people eaget 
to look into the face of their President. He was a cheery. 
suave, friendly gentleman, and he did what the people wanted 
him to do. 

Mrs. Harding in the campaign won the hearts of many 
when she said “We are just folks.” The President liked 
“just folks” and “just folks” liked to think that one of 
themselves was at the head of their great nation; but these 
who loved, admired and adored him. drove him pitilessly 
hevond the limits of human endurance. The deplorable 
tragedy should teach all Americans a lesson in tolerance and 
understanding. 

The press is analysing Mr. Harding's career to find his 
lace in history. his rank in the list of presidents. his status 
as statesman, and few newspapers or men fail to find some- 
thing good to say. 

Women may take a slightly different viewpoint from that 
of the average man. Mr. Harding. as private citizen. was 
an exceptionally clean and high-minded character. the kind 
of man one trusts as neighbor and fellow townsman and 
that mothers like to point out as an example for their sons. 

As the leader of the nation. he naturally did not satisfy 
every one. In so cosmopolitan a nation and in such a period 
of unrest bringing a daily grist of undeveloped problems. no 
man could. He was too conservative for the liberals and 
too liberal for the conservatives. He was too independent 
for the strict standpatter and nowhere near independent 
enough for the restless minority. urgent to march on to the 
millennium by short cuts. In after years our world will 
understand and appreciate better than it has done what his 
appeal to “get back to normalcy” meant in the midst of a 
turbulent after-war psychology. He was himself the embodi- 
ment of “normaley” and as such inspired a world-around 
wholesome confidence not easily transferred. He has been 
called weak and vacillating. but in at least two instances he 
took genuinely heroic action. 

Neither party mentioned prohibition in its platform. fear- 
ine the loss of voters whichever way they might speak: both 
evaded and avoided it. The enforcement of the law has 
become a serious and troublesome problem. Mr. Harding. 
had he been the weak character his critics allege. would have 
ienored the subject. Instead. he spoke out like a hero and 
4 statesman on his recent tour and in definite terms de- 
elared for unconditional enforcement. no matter who might 
be the offenders. Only a great man would have done that. 

During the Soldiers’ Bonus campaign Mr. Harding pa- 
tiently explained to the people that there was no money to 
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pay the bonus were the bill passed. Nevertheless. a yay 
number of voters wanted the bonus. some for personal reg 
sons, and some for principle. The House passed the hill 
The Senate hesitated. knowing there was no money. hy 
finally vielded and passed it on to Mr. Harding. who listened 
not at all to the siren call of many votes. but prompth 
vetoed it. The House passed the bill over his veto and the 
Senate barely failed to pass it again. Congress. therefore 





Sede 


ves. his own party, isolated the President and turned the | 


spotlight upon him as the one responsible to be punished 
hy disappointed bonus voters if they chose. Whatever opin 
lion one may have as to the merits of the measure. jt 
history makes clear that Mr. Harding was ereat and fearless 
when mind and conscience were fixed. 

Women have much for which to be erateful to Mr. Hard. 
ing. While as vet the Welfare Department he promised the 
women of the country in 1920 is net established. rumor wos 
assuring that it would become a fact before his term of 
ofice expired. He has appointed many women to high posi 
tions. Mrs. Helen Gardener was reappointed as a_ nop. 
partisan to the Civil Service Commission. Miss Lucile 
\tcherson was appointed to the diplomatic service. Mrs 
Mabel Reinecke was made Collector of Internal Revenue a 
Chicago. the highest purely political position vet filled } 
a woman. He was sympathetic to the idea of a broader use 
fulness of women in the Republican party and never failed 
to let this fact be known. The choice of his women ap 
pointees has been wise and their fulfillment of duties has 
heen highly creditable not only to Mr. Harding. but als 
to the woman movement. 

It is extremely difficult for a president to lead forward 
along lines not laid down in his party platform. yet new 
situations continually arise and demand attention. Mr. Hard: 
ing. in his proposal to enter the World Court. led far ahead 
of the international conservatives of his party and while he 
did not go so far as the international liberals of his part 
could have wished. it was clearly a middle road. It will he 
a disappointment to many millions of citizens if his sueces 
sor does not follow his lead in this particular. 

Possibly the Conference for the Limitation of Armament: 
will pass into history as the most outstanding achievemen! 
ot his administration. The Conference was not a particular 
heroic action. but it was unique, and the government pro 
posals were regarded as bold. While the results in the mids 
of a period of turmoil seem of minor moment. it was pro 
eressively helpful and highly creditable to Mr. Harding’ 
administration. 

On the whole. Republicans in particular and the entire 
country in general will find little in Mr. Harding's adminis 
tration to regret. but in its untimely end much to deplore 
The nation sincerely mourns his loss. 

CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT. 


Ready for Primary Day? 

RIMARY DAY—already past for some—is coming fas 
Pp for all. 4//—that’s the watchword: at least all in 
states where primaries exist. The Citizen would like t 

he sure that every single one of its readers has already mate 
a note to get her name on the registration and enrolment liss 
so that she (and he) can vote at the primaries: that ever 
one has already made up her mind that nothing shall keep 
her from voting at the primaries—that. in short. “The 1 
Per Cent. Voters” already includes all the Citizen audience 
If you are interested in getting a candidate on the primar 
ballot. vou will already have got vour petition under a 
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in accordance with the laws of your state. If you need in- 
formation. ask your nearest League of Women Voters. After 
that. when the necessary signatures are secured. when the 
petitions are filed. comes the campaigning—-house-to-house 
yisiling. posters. newspaper publicity. meetings. But that 
may not be possible for all of us. Going to the primaries 
well-informed, ready to choose-—that is possible. And no 
woman who neglects it, who fails to vote. for any but an 
imperative reason, is really keen about being a citizen. 


No Color Line for France 
T is a satisfaction to see that France is getting stern about 
| the infliction upon it of the American color prejudice. 
\dded to the incidents recorded of colored men thrust out 
of restaurants. because of visiting Americans’ protests. is 
that of the American tourists in a sightseeing car who pro- 
tested the presence of colored cadets from a military school, 
under training to defend their country. and visiting Paris 
as ollicial guests. The Ministry of Foreign Affairs issued 
a note which reads: “Foreign tourists. forgetting they are 
our guests and therefore bound to respect our customs and 
laws. recently on several occasions have forcibly manifested 
their aversion to seeing colored men born in the French 
colonies sit by their side in public places. They even have 
gone to the length of demanding their expulsion in insulting 
terms. If such incidents are repeated punishment will be 
exacted. 
It should be exacted. 
would he a wholesome addition. 
erave harm. 


And a little punishment from home 
Such people do their own 
country 
‘a i P 7 
The Causes of War 
HERE was some plain and blunt talk the other day 
at the Institute of Politics in) Williamstown. Massa- 
chusetts. This Institute is held under extremely 


It is therefore all the more signifi- 


The 


con- 
servalive supervision. 
cant that such things should have been said there. 
question under discussion was the prevention of war. 

William S. Culbertson, former Chief of Staff of our Army. 
and a member of our peace commission at Versailles. said: 
nations that will decide 
Can they decide 


“It is the business men of a few 
most future questions of peace or war. 
them in a business way? Can they not establish a working 
rule that will guarantee a fair distribution of the natural 
products of the world—that will assure their supply of 
coal. iron. oil. copper. or what not in the markets of the 
world. without the constant apprehension of political inter- 
ference? If they can. they will do more than anything 
else to check war for the indefinite future.” 

“The business men.” in this connection. 
means the comparatively small number of men who con- 
trol the “big business” of each nation. The suggestion that 
they might prevent war by establishing a “working rule” 
for a fair distribution of raw materials is highly interest- 
ing. as every suggestion for doing away with war must be. 
and especially so to women. But is it likely that they could 
come to an agreement. while the present spirit of greed and 
grab in business prevails? Take oil. for instance: is there 
much likelihood that the great oil companies of the different 
nations companies which are in sharp rivalry——-could make 
a mututally satisfactory arrangement as to the distribution 
of the world’s oil supply. and resist the temptation to call 
in the armies and navies of their respective governments to 
help them seize the lion’s share? And. if they did make 
such an arrangement, would it be likely to be one satisfac- 
tory to the weak countries that now possess (unfortunately 
for them) most of the undeveloped oil supply? 

It is a pity to throw cold water upon any plan for pre- 
venting war: but the outlook for this one is not bright. 
unless the women. or the church. or the scientists. or some 
other factor. can instill a new spirit into business. 

Meanwhile it is interesting to have the Vice Chairman of 
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the United States Tariff Commission sav bluntly: 

“In our modern world we must recognize that war fol- 
lows inevitably upon causes arising out of the processes 
of production, trading and financing. Personal and po- 
litical factors necessarily are added to and at times obscure 
the economic causes of rivalry between nations. and not 
infrequently the economic causes of war are entirely lost 
sight of at the time of the crisis.” 

They are lost sight of. naturally. because when a war 
is on. anybody who asserts that it is not prompted by the 
loftiest moral motives. but is at bottom a trade squabble. 
is likely to be sent to prison. But women should take good 
note of these frank admissions. made in time of peace upon 
high authority. and should) ponder these things carefully 


in their hearts.—A. S. B. 


Prizes! 
OR some time the Homan Citizen hes been stressing an 
ambition for “100 Voters.” to include every Citizen 
reader. We admit it is hitching one’s wagon to a star, 
hut maybe that’s a good way. in the long run. to reach the 
star. Meantime the National League of Women Voters. with 
sound practical conservatism. mindful of human nature and 
what they've learned about it. have set as an actual goal for 
1924 a seventy-five per cent. vote. Seventy-five at least. 
Leslie Woman Suffrage 
what it expects. but of- 
Woman Citizen. for the 
The Commission believes 


And now here comes along the 
Commission, discreetly not saying 
fering prizes of $100 through the 
hest method to Get Out the Vote. 
that it and the Citizen can render no better service than to 
stimulate women to change a situation in which only about 
forty per cent. of the voters vote. as was the case at the last 
election. 

The contest is open to either individuals or organizations, 
and the conditions are: 

The papers must not be more than 800 words in length. 

They must be received by midnight, October 15. 

No name or identification mark may appear on the manu- 
script. Send name and address in a plain sealed envelope 
pinned or clipped to the manuscript. 

Piease typewrite your manuscript. 

For the best paper a prize of $60 will be paid; for the 
second, $25: for the third. $15. 

We shall ask the following women to serve as judges: Mrs. 
Maud Wood Park, President of the National League of 
Women Voters: Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Vice-Chairman 
Republican National Executive Committee: Mrs. Emily 
Newell Blair, Vice-Chairman Democratic National Committee. 

The Citizen reserves the right to publish other papers 
submitted. on the payment of $1.00 each. 


Postscript 
friend has called my attention to a sentence in my 
article on the World Court in the last number which 
is capable of misinterpretation. The sentence is this: 
“The Court is a machinery provided for the compulsory 
arbitration of members.” Yes. it is misleading. It sounds 
as if all members were compelled to submit their arbitration 
of dificulties to this Court. 
in the League Covenant for settling disputes. but arbitration 
is the most popular one. League members signing the Cove- 
nant agree to settle their dificulties hy one of the methods 
and are thus compelled by all moral considerations to do so. 
The World Court was set up as a piece of the necessary ma- 
chinery and was intended to be so high class in all respects as 
eventually to take the place of all other means. While mem- 
hers of the League are not compelled to arbitrate in this 
particular Court, they are obligated to arbitrate somewhere 
if they are unable to settle their disputes in other ways. and 
the original aim was to make the World Court the Court of 
last resort.—C. C. C. 


There are other ways provided 
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The Married Alien Woman 


By Grace Raymonp HEBARD 
Professor of Political Economy and 
Sociology, University of Il 
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NTEREST in separate naturalization 
seems to have reached its peak 
when the federal law granting in- 

dependent citizenship to women became 
operative last September. Laws are 
good or bad, effective or ineffective, 
obeyed or disobeyed, in direct ratio to 
public opinion. The theory of justice 
through an enactment requiring mar- 
ried alien women to qualify for citizen- 
ship through the same channels as those 
used by alien men is right; but theory 
and fact do not seem to be functioning 
satisfactorily in localities where the 
new law is most needed. However, one 
must not expect that the operation of a 
mandate so far reaching could in a short 
time fulfill all requirements. 

There are three angles to this problem 
of alien woman citizenship—first, the 
native intelligent women are getting back 
their citizenship. which was lost by for- 
eign marriage; second, the combination 
of native and foreign born who are mar- 
rying are pretty generally acquiring 


citizenship; and third—here the difh- 
culty appears te arise—the foreign 


women of foreign marriage are being 
isolated more than ever before. pushed 
into the background. 

The problem of the married alien 
woman is not new. Asa matter of fact. 
for the past fifteen years it has been 
constant and serious. The previous 
practice of naturalizing a woman auto- 
matically. through her husband's natur- 
alization, with no preparation of 
training, was wrong. Her present status. 
with no citizenship, through indifference 
or lack of understanding of her need. 
is quite as much an error. 

Where does the responsibility for 
alien woman citizenship rest? Certainly 
not with the politician. not with the na- 
turalization courts. It is with the woman 
citizen who sees the advantages of citi- 
zenship through our last constitutional 
amendment. It is to her we must appeal 
for help in passing on ideals and ideas 
of citizenship qualifications. 

Formerly. there has been admitted to 
citizenship a class that was not fitted for 
the respensibility. women as well as 
men—a class that had the Central Euro- 
pean economic ideas and standards of 
the peasant family. Children were kept 
out of school to go into the sugar-beet 
fields or other industries: if school in- 
terfered with this work. slight the school 
and favor the industry. All children 
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over eight vears of age. and too often 
even younger. were considered an eco- 
nomic factor in the family life. Sex 
inequality was accepted without chal- 
lenge. and the wife’s intellectual infer- 
iority taken for granted. 

The line of cleavage resulting through 
the law of separate naturalization has 
had a tendency to aggravate this atti- 
tude of the foreign man toward his for- 
eign wife. who often believes she cannot 
learn. that schools are not for her. This 
point of view can be broken down by 
the native-born woman citizen, through 
the education of her foreign-born sister. 

The woman public school teacher has 
done more to help destroy this idea of 
women’s inferiority than any other 
factor—more than all of the others com- 
bined, for she is responsible for the new 
mental attitude which the foreign man 
takes toward the women of his family. 
Once a foreigner goes to a night school 
taught and controlled by a woman who 
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knows more than he does, who is more 
looked up to than he is. who makes him 
obey her, who has power and ability to 
make others uphold the law—down goes 
the bar of sex inequality. and with this 
mental change his wife is elevated to a 
new position. He begins to see that the 
wife must know something herself if 
she is to bring up his children properly. 
The speediest way te carry out his new- 
ly conceived idea is to place the wife 
under the same instruction and educa- 
tion that he himself has been receiving. 

Thus. the woman teacher of the night 
chools is removing the conception of 
the European that women cannot learn, 
end is quietly. often unconsciously, cre- 
ating the idea that women have brains 
end can be educated. As a result of 
this. men are taking their wives to school 
end they often end by learning from 
them. because more often than otherwise, 
the wives prove to be the more alert 
and learn more easily. It is not infre- 
quent that when man and wife go to 
court together for separate citizenship 





the man asks the court to put the ques. 
tion which he cannot answer to his wife. 
“She learns me,” is not an uncommon 
explanation. 

But this work of Americanization 
teaching is not receiving by any means 
all the help it should have. It is the 
task of the American-born woman. in 
clubs or other groups, to forward this 
work, of which the advantages are al- 
ready clear—in a new relation between 
the foreign-born man and woman. and 
in the woman’s relation to her children. 
The native woman citizen can solve the 
foreign woman citizen’s problem. 


Get Ready For 1924 


By Emiry Neweci Biair 
Vice-Chairman Democratic National 
Comnuttce 

BOUT May first, 1924, or later, a 

great deal will appear in the news- 

papers about the part women are 
to take in the national Democratic and 
Republican conventions. All over the 
country will arise women suffragists in- 
dignant that their states will not have 
as many women delegates to these con- 
ventions as there will be men. A few of 
the more articulate of these suffragists 
will take their pen in hand to protest 
that the political parties are not giving 
women a square deal. that they don't 
want women there, don’t consult them. 
and that women don’t count very much 
in politics anyway, ending perhaps with 
a suggestion that women will just have 
to organize a party all their own. 

Except that they will be too busy 
working for their own political choice 
for their party's nominee to make any 
answer. the retort illuminative which the 
men who have been elected delegates 
to the national conventions would make 
would run something like this: ~No- 
body asked me if I wanted to go to this 
convention. Away back in October. 
1923. I decided that I was going. Ae- 
cordingly I got busy and made it known 
among my friends that I ‘was willing. 
Being ‘willin’’ however was not enough. 
From that day to the day of the state 
convention my friends and I were on 
the job. It took a lot of writing and 
talking and organizing and trading to 
land this delegateship for me.” 

Two points to be remembered by 
women who would like to go to the na- 
tional conventions are: First, that ne 
one is handing around delegateships as 
gifts and. second, that a candidate for 
one should begin her campaign early. 
True. the state conventions which select 
the delegates are not held until March 
or April, but the county conventions 
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which select delegates to the state con- 
ventions are held weeks before that and 
the local primaries where delegates to 
the county conventions are chosen are 
held weeks before that. Therefore. if 
a woman expects to be elected as a dele- 
sate to the National Convention, it 
would be wise for her to have among 
the delegates to the state convention 
some true and tried friends. not only to 
nominate her but to work for her. If 
she wants friends sent to the state con- 
vention it would be wise to have among 
the delegates to ‘the county convention 
some friends. and in order to have her 
friends elected delegates to the county 
convention she must have her friends in 
large numbers at the precinct primar- 
ies. To interest these friends she should 
begin her letter writing before the new 
year and the longer before. the better. 

As there are only a limited number 
of delegates from each state and many 
men eager to be named, the competition 
is severe. The result is that long be- 
fore the state conventions meet the less 
popular people have been eliminated and 
a few candidates have combined their 
strength. “The word has gone around” 
that they are the most desirable and 
their election, except in the case of a 
division of opinion among chiefs. is 
assured. What chance has any new can- 
didate—man or woman—after the con- 
vention convenes, to “break the slate,” 
and why indeed should they? These 
men have cared enough to plan and 
yes, perhaps, to plot to get elected. 

If a woman really wants to be a dele- 
gate she should be willing to plan and 
to plot too, to mobilize her friends be- 
fore the convention, to get herself upon 
the “slate.” Nor will the “cards be 
stacked” against her because she is a 
woman. Even the most “hard boiled” 
politicians bow to the inevitable. which 
is that some of these delegates must be 
women. But even if all the male polli- 
ticians opposed women delegates—and 
they won 't—there are as many women as 
men eligible to vote for delegates. The 
woman candidate can mobilize them. 

This, of course, means work, and per- 
haps a woman would not care to work so 
for herself. but many women might 
join their efforts in order that another 
woman might be elected—a woman able 
to speak for them, a woman who could 
be depended upon to vote for the things 
they desire. who could net be bought or 
fooled. 

By working for one woman delegate 
they might even open the door for many 
women delegates. In 1919, for instance. 
one woman announced her desire to be 
a delegate at large to the Democratic 
Convention of 1920. On her own type- 
writer she wrote her friends throughout 
the state of her ambition and these 
friends—each in her own community— 
started a little boom for her. So busy 
were these friends at their precinct meet- 
ings and county conventions that when 


the state convention was held her elec- 
tion was a foregone conclusion. No 
politician so much as dared oppose it. 
“The women want Mrs. T -” they 
said and that settled it. for almost one- 
half the delegates to the state conven- 
tion were women. But one of these 
politicians decided that if there was go- 
ing to be a woman delegate at large 
from a certain part of the state perhaps 
the people in his part of the state would 
like one of their women to go too, so he 
rushed to two men from other parts of 
the state and said: “We've got to send 
Mrs. T——~ as delegate at large. The 
women expect it so we might as well 
send four women and four men with 
one-half a vote each. Then we can each 
choose a woman from our section.” And 
this was done. Mrs. T "s early 
start on her campaign resulted not on- 











ly in her going but in three other wom- 
en being chosen with her. 

In 1924 there will be as many women 
delegates in the National Convention as 
the women want to send, provided only 
the women candidates or their friends 
begin their campaigns in the precincts 
and begin them early. 
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A Father’s Opinion 


And you want my candid opinion of 
that movie? 

Well, then, here it is! 

First, I call that play immoral. 

Throughout the entire action of the 
play a young girl is allowed to flout her 
betters—without rebuke and without re- 
straint. Her maiden aunts are held up 
to ridicule, for no greater crime than that 
of having devoted themselves to the care 
of their orphaned niece. 

The Church and religious form are 
made the laughing-stock of the audience, 
again at the hands of this same young 
girl. 

Second, I call such a play, one that ap- 
peals to nothing higher than a sense of 
the ridiculous—and to that only by mak- 
ing light of some of our most sacred in- 
stitutions—such a play I call an insult 
to my intelligence. 

To be sure, I took my young daughter 
there without inquiring beforehand. But 
ought that to be necessary? 

As a father and as a church member, 
even though a poor one, I claim that I 
have a grievance — — 

What do you say? ; 

, Se 


Taking Turns 
» Tr . 
By Dorotuy C. Reminctron 
Here is still another point of vicx 
housework—one in opposition to the theory 
: hal iy ; 
the eight-hour day, with the helper lizv- 
mg outside the home. The 
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Her own personal soluti 


HOUGH right in theory, to me it 
ji seems impractical for the house- 
hold helper in the home where 
there are children and only one em. 
ployee, to live outside. It means that 
the mother is still tied down evenings 
or cannot leave for a night. 
We have solved the problem in this 
manner—whereby neither my _ helper 
nor I works more than between eight 


writer 


and nine hours a day and each of us 
has freedom to get out daily. My help- 
er has Thursday and Sunday afternoon 
and evening off. when I am free to go 
out in the morning. Otherwise I have 
the option; but if I am out in the 
evening, she has the afternoon off and 
vice versa. 

Occasionally I take a vacation of four 
or five days, which means that she is 
meantime completely tied down; but 
either before I go or upon my return 
she will also have one of equal length, 
while I carry the load. 

As I see it, the objection girls have 
to housework is not so much the wages 
and living conditions, but the social os- 
tracism and the servility such work of- 
ten implies. Personally I wouldn't 
respect a girl who willingly submitted 
to it. 

So long as many women take it for 
granted that they are privileged to re- 
ceive personal service without rendering 
to society other valuable work, just so 
long will there be a “servant problem.” 
When we reach the stage in democracy 
where we realize that the only justifica- 
tion for our receiving such service is 
that we are also giving, we will also 
have reached the stage where we who 
employ will no longer tolerate social 
ostracism of such household help. 

Thus a household employee who 
makes your home her home should have 
the freedom to entertain her friends 
therein, to give a party occasionally if 
she likes. When you have guests she 
should not be ignored but introduced. 
and not by her first name alone. 

She should be given as much respon- 
sibility as possible in running her de- 
partment, results, not methods, being 
demanded. Occasionally she may be 
told what to do, but not how, unless she 
herself requests suggestions. To my 
mind many women insult their helper’s 
intelligence and cause her to lose inter- 
est by their constant supervision. 

Surely a new conception of domestic 
service is necessary, but it must come 
in the home itself, I believe. 
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The Executive Committee Meeting 

HE by-laws of the National League of Women Voters 

provide for an executive committee composed of the 
president and four members of the board. which translated 
into terms of persons means. this year. Mrs. Park. Miss 
Sherwin. Miss Morgan. Miss Ludington. and Miss Hauser. 
The first meeting of the executive committee. since Des 
Moines. was held at Miss Ludington’s home in Lyme. Con- 
necticut. July 1. 2. and 3. Besides the alove named. there 
were present. Mrs. Cunningham. our executive secretary. and 
Miss Griffith. assistant treasurer—without whom no meeting 
ef the committee or of the board is one hundred per cent. 
efiective—Miss Gertrude Ely and Miss Marguerite Wells. 
directors respectively of the second and fifth regions. and 
\irs. Rittenhouse. representing her chief. Mrs. Hibbard. di- 
rector of the fourth region. Because there were seven mem- 
hers of the board present. we sat twice as a board. once to 
epprove the minutes of the final session of the post-conven- 
tion board meeting. held in Des Moines: once to consider the 
invitations for the 1924 convention. 

Miss Ludington’s house was home to us all for the entire 
three days and there is just one adjective to describe her 
hospitality and that is—perfect. If you can conjure up a 
picture of a kind of circular house. three stories high, with 
two or three spacious verandas. shaded by magnificent elms 
and two huge horse-chestnuts. with so much lawn and park- 
ing (mavbe they call it by some other name in Connecticut) 
that it gives one the feeling of absolute seclusion, then you 
have the setting for our meeting place. Next door is a 
church, a beautiful white frame structure. built on the model 
of an earlier one which was destroyed by fire some years 
The spire of that church by moonlight is something 
And one of Miss Ludington’s two 
Those 


ago. 
not to be forgotten. 
gardens constitutes one side of the churchyard. 
eardens—which the secretary arose betimes on Sunday morn- 
ing to see. knowing full well that after the committee ses- 
sions began there would be no chance to look outdoors by 
daylight—those gardens would have to be dealt with as a 
separate theme to do them justice. But not to mention them 
at all. just because this is a story about business. would be 
a shame. 

It used to be the custom of the board, and of the ex- 
ecutive committee. to hold three sessions daily. Two ses- 
sions is now supposed to be the rule. experience having 
taught us that there is reason a-plenty to justify the eight- 
hour day. So the agenda provided for two sessions daily 
of from three and a half to four hours each. We compro- 
mised by adding one evening session which closed at 10:45. 


and by devoting two of our luncheons (one hour each) strict- 
ly to the consideration of business. If Miss Ludington had 
not carried us off by motor fer our evening meals our two- 
sessions-a-day standard would have suffered still further. 

These details are a bit personal. but there’s such a thing 
as being too impersonal in the conduct of a big job and 
sometimes we (speaking editorially now. not for the com- 
mittee) have theught the National League capable of erring 
in that direction. 

One more personal observation. and then straight business 
to the end of the piece. Miss Ludington looked a little 
tired. She disclaimed any feeling of fatigue but we know 
the remedy for that tired look. It is to speed up on the 
finance campaign and report results early and often. The 
treasurer and her small staff have worked heroically—that 
is not an exaggeration—and they deserve much more active 
co-operation than they have had from most of us. The 
budget of $126.500. voted at Des Moines. will be raised. but 
if the precedent of the past three years holds good. most of 
the money will come late in the League's year. which runs 
from convention to convention. That means creating a situ- 
ation for the treasurer's department which can be met only 
by drawing on the credit of the members of the board. for 
pay-rolls have to be met. 

All of the League officers are volunteer workers and four 
or five of them give full time: all of them give a great deal 
of time and there is not one who does not constantly advance 
money for the expenses of her department. The secretary 
probably advances the least of any board member, because 
she is the most limited in financial resources. It is because 
this is true that she dares indulge in this plain statement of 
fact. And poor as she is. she sent a contribution to the treas- 
urer's office shortly after her return from Lyme. If everyone 
who reads this would do likewise it would go a long way 
toward changing the summer of our discontent to a more 
iranquil season. Will you do it? 

Miss Katherine Ludington. 343 East 50th Street. New York 
City. is the address. 


Publicity 


The Des Moines convention created a great demand for 
magazine stories. most of which Mrs. Gardiner has been able 
to supply. The press department has made special arrange- 
ments for a report in these pages of the Columbia Institute 
of Politics. Not even the famous Pan American convention 
in Baltimore was as widely reported in the newspapers as 
was Des Moines. A proposal from the Committee on Edu- 
cation to interest foreign-born women in our program. 
through the medium of the Foreign Language Information 
Service. was cordially endorsed. 


Publication 


Miss Sherwin and Miss Hauser are the Publications Com- 
mittee this vear. Since Des Moines the committee has is- 
ued the Plan of Work and Program. which book was in the 
mails a week after the Des Moines convention closed: the 
hear Book. the president’s annual address. Judge Allen’s 
address on the Outlawry of War. Seven Steep Steps. an in- 
vitation to join the efficient citizen campaign: revised and 
printed new editions of What It Is? Why Join. and the 
Principles and Policy. to which has been added a page on 
history. making it History. Principles and Policy of the 
National League of Women Voters. Number 1. 2. 3. and 4 
of the organization series have been reprinted and leaflet 
No. 6 has been added to the series. This does not include de- 
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partment and committee publications. of which there was 
time for the briefest mention only. Orders for publications 
in excess of fifty copies each should be sent to Miss Sher- 
win’s office. 811 Superior Avenue. N. E.. Cleveland. Ohio: 
erders for less than fifty copies. to the Washington 
headquarters. 532-17th Street. \. W. The Publications 
(ommittee is conserving its budget in order to get out some 
additional material in the autumn. 


Finance 


To date. nineteen states are participating in the campaign. 
and one. Rhode Island. has completed its ‘quota. while 
Kansas reports all of its money pledged. Three states which 
did not pledge their maximum dues at the convention have 
since done so—Delaware. New Hampshire. and Vermont 
ore than $30,000 in “new money” must be secured to bring 
the pledges up to the budget adopted by the convention. The 
solution of the finance problem is personal solicitation. 
Money can be had for the League if the members will ask 
jor it. 

Organization 


So Mrs. Park was given the supervision of this depart- 
ment. She will be adviser to the organization secretary. 
which position was accepted by Miss Marguerite Owen. of 
Minneapolis. The organization secretary will co-ordinate 
the work of the regional secretaries who are to be the or- 
ganizing officers. together with the regional directors. Stan- 
dards as to salaries. duties and tests. measured by results 
are being worked out by subcommittees. The Speakers’ 
Bureau will be in charge of the organization secretary. There 
were some thrilling items in the reports from the various 
vegions and overwhelming evidence that the directors recog- 
vize organization as the thing. Everything else is dependent 
upon that. 


International Co-operation 


This occupied three full sessions and to report adequately 
would require all of the space in the Woman Voter for 
several consecutive issues. Also. to tell now all that hap- 
pened would be to prevent the carrying out of some of our 
most cherished plans. The following resolution. already 
widely noticed in the press. and sent to President Harding 
iby Miss Morgan’s department. was adopted: 

“Whereas the urgent need of the entrance of the United States 
into the Permanent Court of International Justice is becoming 
increasingly evident, and the terms upon which such entrance can 
be affected is the most important question before the country to- 
day, the Executive Committee of the National League of Women 
Voters in session at Lyme, Connecticut, reaffirms the resolution 
passed at the annual League Convention in April, 1925, in favor 
of our adherence to the Court unon the terms originally pro- 
posed to the Senate by the President and the Secretary of Stat 

“In this connection the Executive Committee in behalf of the 
National League of Women Voters ventures to stress the im 
portance of a foreign policy other than a negative one and calls 
attention to the fact that since the Constitution requires a two 
thirds vote of the United States Senate for foreign commitments 
-and that in practice means agreement of members of both po- 
litical parties—non-partisan action becomes an essential obligation 
in the conduct of the foreign affairs of the United States. The 
Committee further urges the members of the Senate to have due 
regard for the growing demand of men and women throughout 
the nation, that war be outlawed and law he substituted as 
means of settling international disputes.” 

Miss Morgan’s office is in Room 1010 Grand Central Ter- 
minal Building. New York. and she has as her secretary 
Miss Josephine Schain. who is pleasantly remembered by 
several of our board members who were associated with her 
in suffrage-campaign davs. The department is overwhelmed 
with requests for speakers. 

Mrs. Park reported on the International Alliance meeting 
alt which the United States was represented by thirty women. 
twelve of them heing the regular League delegates. She 
paid warm tribute to Mrs. Catt and said that her closing 
speech. though very informal. was one of the greatest and 
certainly the most moving she had ever heard. 
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Mrs. Park’s authorized statement on the commission of 
inquiry created by vote of the Des Moines Convention fol- 
lows: 

“You can find in Europe confirmation of any theory you 
way take over with you—provided you see everything 
through lenses of your preconceived idea. The theory I 
took over with me was that women had something special to 
say to the women of the United States. and that I might 
learn facts from them. At the suffrage congress in Rome 
we talked with women members cf the Finnish Diet. the 
German Reichstag, and the Bavarian Parliament. We talked, 
too. with the only woman member of the Mandates Commis- 
sion of the League of Nations. I attended sessions of three 
parliaments in which women sit—the English. the Hungar- 
ian. and the Austrian. With Mrs. Ann Webster we took 
Austria. Hungary. and the Croatian division of Jugo-Slavia 
for our field. the rest of the committee choosing other 
countries. If the beliefs we have brought back are one- 
sided. it is because they are woman-sided. They are based 
on talks with many women. Women in politics. in profes- 
sions. in trades. in social work and women in their homes. 
We talked with working women. and women of the so-called 
upper classes. 

“We believe. on the basis of the facts we learned—and 
we made every effort to obtain confirmation of all we were 
told—that there is real danger of wars unless there can be 
co-operation not merely between this country and European 
countries. hut among the countries of Europe. Until each 
country can come to an understanding with her neighbor 
there cannot be permanent peace. I believe the fate of 
Europe depends on the wisdom of America and I urge all 
American women to work with all American men on the 
problem of how best the menace of war can be averted.” 

Reports from the members of the commission, other than 
Mrs. Park and Mrs. Webster. had not been received. since 
Vrs. Park came direct to Lyme from the steamer, Presidente 
Wilson. (You should hear her tell the thrilling tale of her 
ships dash to make port before a minute after midnight 
June 30-July 1. in order to make sure that none of the 
immigrant passengers would have to be deported. No, she 
cid not take time to tell about it “in meeting.” She told 
us while we ate our Sunday night supper.) 


Miscellaneous 


The committee voted to join New York’s petition to Col- 
umbia University to open its law school to women: accepted 
an outline of activity proposed by the Leslie Woman Suf- 
frage Commission for extending information about the 
league and its program through colleges and libraries: ap- 
pointed Mrs. Cheatham. Miss Wells. and Mrs. Cunningham 
a committee to revise the by-laws and report at the board 
meeting in October: accepted and referred to Miss Sherwin’s 
ofice for execution a plan submitted by the New York State 
League for a five-foot shelf of books: the committee con- 
curred with Mrs. Park in her decision to remain in the 
Washington office this fall and winter except when. in her 
judgment, it is necessary for her to leave to speak to other 
national organizations in the interest of the efficient citizen 
campaign: a handsome chart. descriptive of the League, 
tendered as a gift from the National Cash Register Company. 
of Dayton. Ohio. was accepted with enthusiasm. A _ large 
number of copies will be available for distribution: the re- 
auest of the Hawaiian League to become an afhiliated member 
of the National League was presented and a cordial welcome 
was voted to Hawaii. 

It was voted to continue membership in the National Coun- 
cil of Women and to appoint a committee of five from the 
League to co-operate in arrangements for the quinquennial 
meeting to be held in the United States in 1925. 

Headquarters for state and local Leagues were urged as 
a means of aiding organization and as a source of revenue. 
One member recalled hearing a delegate to her own state 
convention say. “It doesn’t make any difference what the 
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State League assesses us. we can pay it since we have our 
headquarters.” 

It was voted to accept the invitation of New York State 
and Erie County Leagues to hold the 1924 convention in 
buffalo. 

There was more. much more, all of it important. none of 
it dull. but if you had written all this in pencil on one of 
the hottest July afternoons you'd think enough had been 
said. now wouldn't you?—EvizaBeTH J. Hatser. Secretary. 


Know Your Town 

HE Department of Efficiency in Government reports that 

“Know Your Town” 
its publications. Not long ago, the Hawaiian League sent 
for a thousand copies of it for use in their precinct organ 
izations in Honolulu. Following this order came one from 
Saginaw (Michigan). Miss Winnifred Smith tells how Sag- 
inaw plans to use the pamphlet: 

“I became intensely interested in the outline presented by 
your little pamphlet. “Know Your Town’” she says. “and 
felt that any organization carrying it out would do a won- 
derful thing for Saginaw. We need a unifying influence. 
such as your outline presents. and these are the plans made 
to put it over: 

“We have secured three leaders for each set of questions. 
who will be prepared to give definite information on the 
questions upon which they are specializing. I am going to 
secure a fourth. using three ai a time. reserving one on the 
side-lines. We are organizing, right now, in each ward a 
eroup of ten or twelve women who will be willing to do in- 
tensive work. taking the ten sets of twenty questions in the 
first three weeks of October. under the guidance of our 
selected leaders. who will pass from group to group as each 
one’s special topic comes in turn for discussion. 

“In following these methods we have a three-fold pur- 
pose. We hope cut of each group to find a few who will 
Le willing to serve as leaders to small neighborhood groups 
who can he induced to take up the work in a more leisurely 
manner. later. Then we shall get the psvchological effect 
of a number of women. from all parts of the town. doing 
the same thing at the same time. and we shall have obtained 
definite results with that number of women, if no more. 

“T am sure. however. we shall have through the winter 
many small groups at work. If it is a little strenuous right 
now for a few of us. still it is necessary for the leaders to 
eet their research done this summer. and the group mem- 
hers can give up other outside work to concentrate on these 
discussions in October. We are meeting with great success 
in organization work. The response has really been wonder- 
ful. many wards forming more than the one group of twelve 
asked for. The outline appeals to many as a definite. con- 
crete piece of work that will produce tangible results.- and 
that is its appeal to me.” 


Living Costs Report 
(Continued from the Woman Voter. July 28) 

N New York. Mrs. James Lees Laidlaw. the chairman. co- 

operated with the State Department of Agriculture and 
the Market Growers’ Association to prevent market abuses 
and “to increase the appropriation which will provide for 
co-operative organizers who will go through the state safe- 
guarding against bogus co-operative schemes. and giving aid 
and instruction in instituting legitimate co-operative enter- 
prises.” In New York the Committee on Living Costs is 
working for a port and harbor authority which will provide 
proper terminal ports and harbor market facilities. 


Federal Activities 


also advocates for 
results of governmental investigations of 
A year ago the Living Costs 


The committee study, “spreading 


knowledge of the 
the coal and food industries.” 
Committee. among other measures. endorsed legislation call- 
ing for a governmental investigation of the coal industry. 


is one of the most successful of 
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Thereafter. on September 22. 1922, Congress passed a law 
which established the United States Coal Commission. 
Shortly before adjournment, on March 4, 1923, amendments 
to the law which greatly strengthened it were enacted by 
Congress. 

Under these amendments witnesses will be permitted to 
submit replies to questionnaires. without appearing in per- 
son. and more drastic punishment is provided for those who 
refuse to give the information required by the commission 
or who testify falsely. Authority is given under which 
Judge Alschuler. of the Federal Court in Illinois, may con- 
tinue to serve upon the commission, but without additional 
remuneration other than the necessary expenses of traveling 
and maintenance. The date of expiration of the commis- 
sion has been extended from September 1923 to March 
1924. and a further appropriation of $400.000 has been 
sranted. The extension of time and the enlarged appro- 
priation were necessary to enable the commission to com- 
plete its work. The president of the commission is quoted 
es having said that “the recommendations to be made will 
fully justify any expenditure.” 

The Coal Commission has issued one report. A 
1¢port is expected during the summer. According to law. 
the final report of the United States Coal Commission must 
sive recommendations for remedial congressional legis- 
lation. The Living Costs Committee will await these 
recommendations with great interest, and will hold itself in 
readiness to recommend the support of legislation that seems 


sec ynd 


worthy. 
State Activities 


Massachusetts: In Massachusetts. the Living Costs Com- 
mittee of the Boston League recently sponsored a bill pro- 
viding for the licensing of dealers in coal and coke. The 
hill failed of passage. but the interest aroused probably 
secured support for an administration bill which did pass, 
providing severe punishment for the selling of poor coal and 
short-weight quantities. 

Vichigan: The Detroit League circulated resolutions ap- 
pealing to both the federal and state governments “to take 
steps to lower the price of coal.” 

Vew Jersey: The New Jersey committee of the League 
also has been interested in coal legislation. It conducts a 
forum on the subject and secured an additional allotment of 
coal supplies. 

Illinois: In Illinois the luncheon meeting of the Living 
Costs Committee at the state convention was given over to 
the discussion of the coal problem. 

The packers. like the poor. are always with us. The Pack- 
ers and Stockyard Law has been in operation since August 
15. 1921. We may now ask what it has accomplished. 

Both the secretary and the chief of the Packers 
Stockyards Division report that those subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the secretary have shown a disposition to co-operate 
in the enforcement of the Act. and that many practices have 
leen corrected without formal proceedings. One such prac- 
tice involving one of the packers is mentioned, namely, sell- 
ing butter in fifteen-ounce cartons. a misleading practice 
since the consumer was led to believe he was buying a full 
pound package. Another informal conference involved live- 
stock commission men who were induced to correct such 
practices as filling their own orders out of consignments 


and 


to themselves. 

Of course. the League of Women Voters. from the con- 
sumers point of view. welcomes the inauguration. either 
through formal or informal action. of practices which assure 
producers a fair market. However. consumers are measur- 
ably disappointed to find practically no mention of ef- 
forts to solve the disturbing conditions which resulted in the 
enactment of the Packers and Stockyards Law. 

It is reported that this law has resulted in an increase 
in the number of independent packers. and in the volume of 
their business: also that the business of the independents 
in the main is more efficiently operated than that of the big 
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packers. On the other hand, facts brought before Congress 
indicate that in the past twenty years the big packers have 
absorbed about seventy-five of the competitors, thereby re- 
ducing competition and promoting the tendency to monopoly. 

Judging from past history, far-reaching mergers not in- 
frequently result in less efficiency and economy, yet the pub- 
lic was recently informed that Armour and Company has 
submitted to the Secretary of Agriculture plans for the 
acquisition by Armour and Company of the physical assets 
of Morris and Company. This deal, involving approxi- 
mately $30.000.000, reduces from five to four the number of 
the big packing companies which already largely control the 
food supply of the nation. The Secretary of Agriculture 
vas advised by the Attorney General that the Packer and 
Stockyards Act does not require the Secretary of Agriculture 
to pass on such transactions in advance of their consumma- 
tion. The Secretary of Agriculture. nevertheless. finally 
wroiested against the consolidation. in spite of which that 
merger has. within the last few weeks. gone through as 
planned, and the courts will now be called upon to decide 
whether such a consolidation is legal. 

One reason assigned for the merger is that it will make 
for greater efficiency and economy. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission. however. in its report on the Meat Packing In- 
dustry. challenged the efficiency of the packers and supported 
its contention by undisputed figures. It published data 
showing that the independent packers were making a higher 
rate of return on their investment without charging the 
public more than the five leading packers for service per 
dollar of sales. 

Prior to the passage of the Packers and Stockyards Act 
it would have been the duty of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to investigate the proposed merger. but, by the terms 
of that Act. the Federal Trade Commission was unneces- 
sarily removed from further jurisdiction over the packers 
except when requested by the Secretary of Agriculture 
to investigate and report. It is possible. therefore. that. 
in the absence of an amendment to that Act, any attempt 
by either house of Congress to obtain a report from the 
lederal Trade Commission on packer activities will ulti- 
mately be held unauthorized. 

It is unfortunate that the one organization of the govern- 
ment which has thorough knowledge of the packing business 
through its prior investigations, which is fully equipped with 
experts and competent attorneys. and whose official respon- 
sibilities require it to see that business is conducted fairly 
and in the public interest, should at this time be debarred 
from appropriate activity. 

A bill (S-4110) was introduced in the Senate of the Sixty- 
seventh Congress. to restore to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion its former jurisdiction, by amending the Packers and 
Stockvards Act. This bill was in line with principles the 
League of Women Voters endorses. It “died” at the ad- 
journment of the Sixty-seventh Congress and must be re- 
introduced in the Sixty-eighth before it can become a law. 

A serious question illustrated by the proposed packer 
merger and presented to the public at the present time by 
pending legislative measures is whether we should strive to 
keep alive the old competitive system or should permit that 
system to give way to the control of production and distribu- 
tion by trusts, more or less regulated by the government. 
It is to be remembered that monopoly stifles individual in- 
iliative. modifies the formerly accepted theories of supply 
and demand. dictates prices. and is always directed toward 
nrivate profit. 

There have been numerous attempts under the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law to dissolve combinations which restrain 
trade. Efforts have also been made to regulate such com- 
binations. However. under both experiments trusts flourish 
and in various ways competition continues to disappear. An 
American economist recently said: “Monopoly now prefers 
regulation. It is a guarantee against competition and gov- 
ernment ownership.” 

Some foreign countries have established the practice of 
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limiting the profiteering of exacting business combinations 
by entering into active competition with them until normal 
conditions are restored. One Premier of Queensland. Aus- 
tralia, has said: “It is the policy of the government to en- 
courage private enterprise, but when private effort takes the 
form of monopoly the government steps in.” 

In this country repeated business mergers and their grow- 
ing domination over the nation’s supplies and distribution. 
are causing the question to be insistently asked. “What is 
to be the final policy of the American public in this field 
which so vitally affects living costs?” 

(To be continued 


What League Women Are Doing 

HE St. Louis League carried out an elaborate program 

on the July “Law—Not War” days. The municipal 
school playgrounds used their story hour for stories fitted 
to the occasion: at its Saturday evening performance the 
Municipal Theatre released balloons with the words “Law 
Not War” on them; speakers were provided for the parks. 
which had band concerts on Sunday evening: ministers were 
asked to co-operate by including peace messages in their 
regular Sunday services: cinema theatres used slides bearing 
peace messages and the League distributed 5.000 window 
posters and 1.000 motor car envelopes bearing the slogan of 
the two days. Mrs. Laura S. Edwards was chairman of the 
committee which arranged the observance of July 28 and 29. 


HE members of the Women’s Union of the Bureau of 

Engraving and Printing in Washington have sent to Mrs. 
Maud Wood Park a beautifully engrossed copy of the reso- 
lutions in which they have expressed their gratitude to the 
National League for its support of the Re-Classification Law 
and their appreciation of the League's help in securing equal 
pay for equal work regardless of sex. 


ISS ADELE CLARK. president of the Virginia League, 

was one of the most eagerly listened to speakers at the 
summer school of the University of Louisiana. where “Citizen- 
ship” was her subject. A public meeting also. in Baton 
Rouge. listened to her. and afterward she addressed the New 
Orleans League in its home city. 


HE school of citizenship which was so pleasing a feature 

of the summer school program of the University of 
Wisconsin was the result of co-operation between the uni- 
versity and the state League. The sessions of the school were 
licld in the beautiful Senate chamber of the Capitol in Madi- 
son. July 18-20. 


HE United League of Rhode Island is already far ad- 

vanced with arrangements for the state convention which 
is set for October 1-3. Mrs. George H. Crooker is chairman 
of the committee which has the work in charge. 


HE Covington (Kentucky) League will begin its Get- 

Out-the-Vote campaign by installing members in the 
town market-house where they will give literature on the 
subject to every woman who comes to market either as 
saleswoman or as customer. 


RS. HARRY CHAMBERLIN, of whom everybody who 

attended the Des Moines convention has such delightful 
memories. has found her duties as president of the Georgia 
League increasing so rapidly that she has felt it necessary 
to resign the presidency of the Atlanta League. Mrs. Sanford 
Gay has been chosen by the executive board of the Atlanta 
League as her successor. 


UTHERFORD (North Carolina) women met last month 
R at the new Iso-Thermal Hotel to form a county League. 
Several members of the League of Mecklenburg County (of 
Declaration of Independence fame) were in attendance. and 
Mrs. Albert McMahon. executive secretary of the North Caro- 


lina League, spoke. 
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Two More 


WO more associate members (this 

is the right title) of the Republi- 
can National Committee have been ap- 
pointed. They are Mrs. George Orvis. 
representing Vermont. and Mrs. Joseph 
K. Bowen. Illinois. Mrs. Orvis is presi- 
dent of the village of Manchester. Ver- 
mont, and has been for three years. She 
owns the Equinox House and_ the 
Equinox Spring Company. both in 
Manchester. Mrs. Bowen needs no in- 
troduction to Citizen readers. She is 
president of the Woman’s City Club of 
Chicago. of the Juvenile Protective As- 
sociation. and is generally active in all 
Illinois civic movements. 

This is as good a place as any to say 
that we made a slip in saying that these 
women are selected by the state chair- 
men. They are in fact chosen by the 
National Committeemen. each choosing 
a woman representing his own. state. 
Her line of work is the same as that of 
the National committeeman; therefore 
he selects her. just as the state chair- 
man. in most of the states, chooses the 
woman vice-chairman. 


To Control Movies 


T the annual meeting of the Inter- 

national Child Welfare Associa- 
tion. held at Geneva. a resolution was 
adopted to protect children from un- 
desirable moving pictures. This is to 
be accomplished through a_ central 
bureau for control of world moving 
pictures. with a clearing house of in- 
formation from all countries concerning 
films, good or bad. for children. 


The Working Women’s Congress 


HE second congress of the Inter- 

national Federation of Working 
Women will be held in Vienna. begin- 
ning August 14. Delegates from fifteen 
countries—the United States. Argentina, 
Chile. Sweden. Cuba, Denmark. Italy, 
Switzerland. Great Britain. France, Bel- 
gium. Austria. Czecho-Slovakia. Poland, 
and Norway—will sit in conference. 
Visiting delegates are expected from 
Japan. China and Germany. An inter- 
esting point is that this will be the 
first vear for South American partici- 
pation. 

The program includes a report on 
women’s work toward peace: a report 
on international labor legislation: dis- 
cussions on the organization of women 
into trade unions, regulation of wages 
of home workers. means of interesting 
women to take a greater share in trade 
union activities. and payment of family 
allowances in addition to wages. 


Mrs. Raymond Robins—whose _pic- 
ture appeared in the latest Citizen—is 
president of the International Federa- 
tion of Working Women. She _ will 
carry to the women of Europe a mes- 
sage from the American working wom- 
en urging that women all over the world 
unite to promote constructive methods 
of peace. 


Busy Lady Astor 
ADY ASTOR’S measure—which the 


Citizen has followed for some time 
prohibiting the sale of intoxicating 
liquors to perscns under eighteen. has 
finally become a law. Lady Astor has 
now taken up the battle for women 
police in London. In 1918-19 there 
were one hundred women serving in 
this capacity. Then the Geddes Com- 
mittee investigated. thought it wanted 
to save money. and recommended their 
disbandment. The Home _ Secretary. 
however. decided to retain twenty, and 
gave these twenty authority to arrest 
a most effective privilege denied when 
their numbers has been greater. Only 
recently in the House of Commons. Lady 
Astor gave a résumé of the work form- 
erly done by policewomen in support 
of her plea for their reinstatement. In 
reply. the Home Secretary said that the 
force today consisted of two inspectors. 
three sergeants. and fifteen patrols, and 
gave economy as the only reason for 
such a limited number. 


Business Women in Portland 


HE National Convention of Busi- 

ness and Professional Women’s 
Clubs. held in Portland. Oregon. has 
been reported a success. It was at- 
tended by about five hundred delegates 
and fifteen hundred visitors. Many sub- 
jects were discussed. among them a 
department of education with a secre- 
tary in the Cabinet. an increase of $500 
in the amount of income of- unmarried 
persons exempt from income-tax lia- 
bility. and the minimum wage law. It 
was the latter. perhaps. which caused 
the most controversy. The final de- 
cision was a resolution that the Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs would 
sit in conference with the National 
Women’s Trade Union League on the 
question. 

Another resolution passed was for the 
Lena Lake Forrest scholarship fund in 
honor of Mrs. Lena Lake Forrest. three 
years’ president of the National Feder- 
ation of Business and Professional 
Women. She was succeeded by Miss 
Adelia Prichard. of Portland, Oregon. 
a past president of the State Federation 
of Business Women. 


. recently. 


Imperial Education Conference 
ALIFORNIA is not the only place 


where education has been discussed 
In London the Imperial Edu- 
cation Conference. consisting of edu- 
cational representatives from Great 
Britain. Ireland and all the Oversea 
Dominions. has taken place. But while 
California was visited by both men and 
women, London reports only one wom- 
an delegate among fifty-three men: a 
fact which caused searching comment 
in the House of Commons. The lady 
is from Jerusalem, and _ represents 
Palestine. Her name is Hilda Ridler. 
and she is the head of the Government 
Training College in Palestine. which 
came into existence in 1919 through her 
instigation. 


A New Baby Clinic 
HE Y. W. C. A. will shortly es- 


tablish a daily baby clinic in 
Mexico City. Instruction will be given 
to mothers in the care and feeding of 
young children and food will be sup- 
plied for the babies when necessary. 


A Lady Navigator 


OR years women have steered the 

home ship—and made a good job of 
it—but now Mrs. Jennie Crocker. of 
Cliftondale. Massachusetts. has applied 
for a master mariners license. to com- 
mand any sailing vessel on any waters. 
Mrs. Crocker has sailed with her hus- 
hand for twenty years. at times navigat- 
ing the schooner entirely alone. Her 
husband’s death explains her applica- 
tion for a license. 


HE American Association of Uni- 

versity Women has announced that 
it will compete. as an organization. for 
the American Peace Award. to be pre- 
sented by Edward Bok. 


Convict Leasing 
'E*HE question of convict leasing in 
Alabama is temporarily shelved, 
though by no means dead. Those fight- 
ing for the abclition of convict leasing 
worked furiously during a recent recess 
of the legislature to convert the senators 
pledged to support the system. Judge 
William E. Fort. John C. Arnold and 
Mrs. Solon Jacobs. head of the state- 
wide committee sponsoring the fight on 
leasing. conferred with Governor Bran- 
don in an endeavor to reach a com- 
promise. But their efforts failed. 
The next move by those sponsoring 
leasing was the rejection of a proposal 
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from administrative sources that a com- 
mission be appointed by the legislature 
to devise a means of making good the 
$500.000 the state would lose if con- 
vict leasing were abandoned. On top 
of that came a resolution. introduced 
in the House. not to make any change 
in the convict system at this session of 
the legislature. Ignoring all petitions. 
the House voted through the resolution. 
and rushed it to the Senate for its con- 
curring action. where it was held up 
one day and then carried. And there 
the matter has to rest until the next ses- 
sion. 


Dr. Stanley 


R. LOUISE STANLEY, of Nash- 
D ville Tennessee. has recently been 
selected by Secretary Wallace to head 
the newly established Bureau of Home 
Economics of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Dr. Stanley is at present dean 
of home economics at the University of 
Missouri. and has done much to quali- 
fy her for this new position. We hope 
to tell you more about her in-a later 


issue. 


Still the Word “Obey” 


HE House of Laity. in England. de- 

spite the efforts of the League of 
the Church Militant. has refused to omit 
the word “obey” from the Episcopal 
marriage service. Maude Royden. presi- 
dent of the League, has made the state- 
ment that the League is not at all 
discouraged. and will fight harder than 
ever to put through this reform. 


The Only Woman Who — 


i ie only industry in the country de- 
voted exclusively to the making of 
coitage (pot) cheese. was established. 
and is managed and controlled. by a 
woman. Mrs. C. W. West. of Hillsboro. 
Oregon. 

Mrs. West could make good cottage 
cheese. which is an art not many have 
mastered. She comes of a family of 
New York dairymen. and when it be- 
came necessary. in her Oregon home. 
to add to the family income. she re- 
membered the one thing she could do 
better than the majority. She could 
make cottage cheese. 

She began by making it on her kit- 
chen stove. her son disposing of it by 
carrying it in a tin bucket to the neigh- 
bors. It soon came to pass that she 
could not. single-handed. fill the de- 
mand. She employed help: the busi- 
ness continued to grow. She began 
shipping to Portland. the nearest large 
city. In the beginning, a small boy 
met the train with a play cart. Later 
came the horse and delivery wagon. 
To-day. only a few years later. the out- 
put of her factory. in which she em- 
ploys seven men. is met daily at the 
station in Portland by three large moter 


trucks for the cottage cheese. and an 
additional truck for the milk. Her in- 
dustry now boasts of a cold storage 
plant, an artificial ice plant. and mod- 
ern machinery. It owes its inception 
and growth to the vision of a woman 
who knew what she could do best. and 
was not afraid to try. 
Frances L. Garsipe. 


General Federation Notes 
By Lessi—e STRINGFELLOW READ 


HE importance of publicity and 

plans to promote it in women’s 
club circles were discussed at leneit: 
at the Montana State Convention of! 
Women’s Clubs held recently at Ana- 
conda. Warren B. Davis. city editor of 
the Anaconda Standard—in a paper on 
*Preparing Club News for Newspapers” 
—gave this advice: 

“Write the most important facts first. 

“Use good English and short  sen- 
tences. 

“Be accurate in statements. 

“Be sure that all names are spelled 
correctly and that initials are given 
with each. 

“Write on one side of the paper. and 
use a typewriter. : 

“A quick perusal of the usual manu- 
script prepared by the untrained writer 
is that it in no way comes up to the 
newspaper standard: frequently there 
isn’t the slightest suggestion of news 
about it and the usual request. “I would 
like to have this appear just as it is 
written’ cannot be granted.” 

Summing up his rules of writing ac- 
ceptably. Mr. Davis told the clubwom- 
en: “If you are reporting an election. 
begin with the president. If you are 
dealing with a death. kill Jones in the 
first sentence. and follow the copy read- 
ers suggestion. to “cut out the mush.’ ~ 


EGISLATION and law-making are 

interesting a large number of wom- 
en in Montana. and the legislative con- 
ference held at the state convention 
attracted the largest attendance of any 
group meeting. One feature was a mock 
legislative session. One member was 
chosen speaker of the house. after 
which the hodyv dissolved into a com- 
mittee of the whole. with another mem- 
ber as chairman. Then in turn. legis- 
lative bills. which had been presented 
by the women at the last legislature and 
rejected. were discussed and recom. 
mended—such as bills on women jur- 
ors, marriage and diverce laws. license 
tax on bill boards along highwavs. 


6¢TF the Federation committee on 

Friendly Co-operation With the 
Ex-Service Man has accomplished no 
larger thing than to convince the wom- 
en of the Federation that there is still 
need for a friend to the ex-seldier. it 
is justified,” savs Mrs. Georee W. 


Plummer of Chicago. Mrs. Plummer 
urges club women to find out how men 
are cared for in their own state. and 
to co-operate with the American Legion 
and the Legion Auxiliary in doing for 
the ex-soldier what no government ma- 
chinery can do for him—provide pa- 
tient, sympathetic friends. 


HE Florida Women’s Legislative 

Council. of which Mrs. W. J. Jenn- 
ings is head. is given much credit for 
the abolition of the county convict sys- 
tem. the abolition of corporal punish- 
ment for prisoners and the abolition of 
hanging and substitution of the electric 
chair. Mrs. Jennings writes: 

“We possibly got through the legis- 
lature more prison reform legislation 
than was ever enacted by any other 
legislature at any one session. and we 
are proud of our accomplishment.” 


LURING two weeks. more than 40.- 

000 visitors from all sections of 
the country, and from many countries 
visited the Model Home built by the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
in Washington in celebration of Home. 
Sweet Home Week. held in co-operation 
with the National Demonstration of 
Better Homes in America. (See the 
Woman Citizen of June 16. 1923). 

So many requests to visit the home 
have been received by Miss Lida Haf- 
ford. director. that she is now faced 
with the problem of keeping it open 
for inspection at all times. 

Fifteen men from the building divi- 
sion of the United States War Depart- 
ment have asked permission to inspect 
the house this past month. for help in 
solving problems of housing army of- 
ficials on the small budget allowed. 

A Washington city architect and a 
medical inspector for the public schools 
have asked for a permit: and a special 
group of home economics specialists in 
Washington, at the call of Dr. Pugsley 
of the Department of Agriculture. 
made a special appointment to see the 
house. 

Owing to government regulations, 
however. the house will remain closed 
on its present site until a permanent 
one can be secured and definite plans 
made for its future. 

The house was furnished throughout 
without cost to the Federation. and as 
it stands can be reproduced in Washing- 
ton for $14,000. and at much less cost 
in smaller communities. 

Plans for the house are available 
through the Bureau of Information of 
National Better Homes Committee. 225 
Spring Street. New York City. Mrs. 
William Brown Meloney. secretary. at 
a cost of $2. 

The entire achievement is the out- 
erowth of Mrs. Melonev’s Better Homes 
plan, in the execution of which has 
been expended more than $60,000 pro- 
vided through her efforts. 

































Husbands 
(Continued from page 8) 
pride in the success that she has wrought 
out in spite of my non-co-operation and 
sheer stupidity when it comes to house- 
hold things.” 

Vert in the collection comes the anony 
mous one, who registers a dash of the in- 
dignation we were inclined to expect. (It 
is a pity vou can’t know who this is—the 
partnership is a business one of a high 
order.) We are addressed as Madam 


. 
- 


By what right do you presume to ask 
an unoffensive husband how he really 
feels about being the husband of an 
economically independent woman? 
Could a man answer such a question in- 
telligently, unless he had also been the 
husband of a dependent woman? IV ould 
he answer it honestly on paper if he 
was a regular professional husband at 
all? 

“Might not your husband of an econ- 
omically independent woman, after the 
most rigorous of self investigations. 
find that he feels merely like a husband, 
and is no more conscious of isolation 
than would be the husband of a blonde, 
or a lady with tortoiseshell rims? 

“I am not aware of any logical rea- 
son why husbands and wives should not 
share the duties, privileges and emolu- 
ments of our common existence. There 
are admittedly some things that men 
seem to do better than women and oth- 
ers which women do with more grace 
and natural talent than men: but, so far 
as a woman’s rights are concerned, it 
is extremely difficult to define them, if 
you go outside the bill of human rights. 
A young woman presumably has as 
much right to smoke cigarettes as a 
young man; but, to balance the equation. 
one might be forced to assume that a 
young man had as much right to use a 
lip stick and wear a peek-a-boo waist. 
as a young woman. I do not see how 
either society, church or law can suc- 
cessfully combat the wife’s right to work 
outside her home. There are many wom- 
en who can do lucrative work in the 
arts, professions and trades who would 
not be worth the prevailing rate for an 
indifferent cook in the kitchen. 

“In regard to its effect on family life, 
many young marriages are possible on 
account of the wife’s economic inde- 
pendence which would be postponed if 
both had to live on the earnings of a 
young professional man. 

“One possible effect on family life 
is this—that the economic wife. unless 
she happens to be in the show business. 
is working at approximately the same 
time as her hushand. is tired at the same 
time and should be in a mood to join 
hands in seeking the most healthful mu- 
tual recreations. This might have a dis- 
tinctly beneficial effect on the family 
life of two congenial people. As far as 


the effect on society in general is con- 
cerned are not women who use their 
brains constantly, rather apt to have 
more brains to use if the community 
needs them? 

“As to your last two suggested ques- 
tions, how can a man who is still mar- 
ried tell whether there has been a ‘dif- 
ficult adjustment.” especially if he has 
been married only once? And as far as 
my masculine pride is concerned. [ 
think it is sustained by the satisfaction 
of having been married by so amiable 
and capable a lady.” 


Both the business man and author who 
comes next, and his wife, Christine Fred- 
erick, well-known household expert, have 
appeared in the Citizen. Mr. Frederick 
mixes his approval with a warning. 


J. George Frederick 

“To intelligent husbands there are no 
intrinsic objections to woman's career. 
I have rejoiced in what this career has 
meant to my wife's development and 
happiness. But I don’t like the term 
‘economic independence. It’s a chip 
on the shoulder, a gesture of defiance. 
I see no intrinsic reason for a wife's 
‘economic independence.’ per se. but I 
certainly do see a reason for a woman 
of spirit and ability working at a pro- 
fession which interests and develops 
her. whether that profession be operat- 
ing her home and family. or a profes- 
sion out in the world. 

“The money side of the question is 
secondary, or should be. In a real 
partnership it is of small importance 
whether one partner earns half or all 
the money; the real question is. does 
the partnership function for maximum 
mutual gain and happiness of every 
kind? Marriage is primarily a matter 
of personal development and spiritual 
happiness, and second a matter of rais- 
ing a family. If a couple without 
children both want work out in the 
world, that is a rather simple thing: if 
they have children, there is at once a 
serious situation. Some women can 
operate a career and still do justice to a 
family; others cannot, and do their 
children grave injustice. A modern 
woman needs to analyze herself very 
humbly and critically before she as- 
sumes both motherhood and career. It 
is ridiculous, in these days of psycho- 
analytic knowledge, to talk as if mothers 
were not more important to children 
than fathers. They are. Yet. given the 
woman of proper capacity and prepara- 
tion, she'll make a better mother because 
of a career. 

“TIL say flatly that women would do 
better to talk of their responsibilities 
and their need for education to meet 
them than of the mere shibboleth of 
personal pin money and individualistic 
control of earnings. The most striking 
fact in the present-day situation is not, 
to my mind. the struggle for the right 
to economic independence of women. 
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but their slurring of the more serious 
factors involved in their migration from 
the home to the outside world.” 


John W. Th ompson 


lawyer, has this to say about the 
works for him and Dorothy  Litsin 


Thompson, painter: 


wa \ 


“I consider my wife's economic in- 
dependence an important factor in 
maintaining our comradeship in mar- 
However, it is not so much the 


riage. 
economic side as it is the element of 
independent intellectual activity and 


development—the crystallizing of per- 
sonality through work on an intelligent 
plane. This activity constantly pro- 
duces new ideas and brings us _ into 
ever widening circles of human interest 
and effort. To my mind, it means in- 
surance against becoming bored. | 
should feel quite unhappy if marriage 
presented nothing more than biological 
considerations or the incidents of par- 
enthood and household operation. 

“From the foregoing. you may gather 
that my wife and I[ are pals in the real 
sense, and our lives so eventful that we 
have little time to bother about minor 
troubles. She has her career and I have 
mine. We help each other toward the 
attainment of our respective goals in 
the belief that happiness comes through 
doing an agreeable task or following 
a calling to which one is adapted. As 
new circumstances arise from day to 
day. new reactions occur so that com- 
mon interest in our respective occupa- 
tions helps each to present an ever 
changing facet to the other. In produces 
the sparkle. 

“Difficulty arises in generalizing on 
the basis of my own experience. I he- 
lieve that a woman should work outside 
her home if she so desires, but I ad- 
vise her to make her intention clear 
before the grand march up the center 
aisle. In many cases where the wife 
has a calling or work other than that 
associated with the family or household. 
I have observed that same real com- 
radeship which I think my own mar- 
riage provides. In such cases too. I 
believe, the children reflect the harmony 
and purposefulness of their parents. 
They exhibit the development of in- 
dividuality which is frequently lost or 
greatly retarded by the too fretful 
supervision of well-meaning parents, 
who impress upon the child mind their 
own ideas and habits of thought, curb 
imagination and reduce what might be 
an original to a mere copy.” 
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We simply had to stop here, regardless 
of several other eminent husbands, remain- 
ing. So in the next number they will have 
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their say, and besides that there will hi 
the Wife's Point of View—on what, tf any- 


thing, her career does to her husband ana 
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The Bookshelf 
By M. A. 


T’S one kind of pleasure to announce 

I sonorously that “this is a literary 

event.” It’s quite another to shout glee- 

fully “that’s a good story.” But when 
this and that are one and the same book, 

somebody ought to celebrate. with W. 

B. Maxwell’s “The Day's Journey” as 

the cause. He tells the story of two 

Englishmen, and their continuous friend- 

ship for each other through school, 

golf. marriages. war. and more golf. 

Perhaps the novelty of masculine friend- 

ship as a fiction theme makes it specially 

welcome. Surely the characters are 
commonplace enough. “Bird was a bore, 
and Heber was a nuisance.” Their 

wives are ordinary. their incomes mid- 

dling. their war service not unusual. It 

is their relation to each other which il- 

lumines them, and it is in the light of 
this relationship that Maxwell constant- 
ly presents them. He has a genius for 
the telling incident. the moment of in- 
trospection that etches the whole man, 
for quick description and writing in 
character. for the kind of humor which 
brings deep smiles and silent chuckles. 

He is able to take the abused and nebul- 
ous commonplace and show it kindly, 
friendly. glorified by a great devotion. 
and vital to itself. 

In Zona Gale’s “Faint Perfume” the 
commonplace assumes very different 
characteristics. It becomes a monstrous 
evil. crushing spirits finer than itself. 
For she is telling.the story of exception- 
al people whose destinies lie in its 
hands. It fails to understand, and tries 
to kill. The book is a splendid attempt 
to portray an exceptionally high type 
of love. a spirit thing, a “faint perfume 
—the self of love.” Leda is a writer. 
cousin to the Crumbs, and for a sick 
year dependent on their charity. Barn- 
aby, who writes and lectures. was mis- 
mated to and now is divorced from a 
Crumb. The Crumbs are the common- 
place personified. nagging. selfish. ma- 
terial, literal folk, bound by a thousand 
petty conventions, fighting each other. 
but standing together against whatever 
they do not understand. Against this 
obtuse and dangerous background Leda 
and Barnaby meet and love and are de- 
feated. winning a spiritual victory which 
can scarcely last. 

Unhappily. Miss Gale’s disagreeable 
people are her most vivid characters. 
Leda doesn’t quite succeed in being con- 
scious of her own fineness. As an ex- 
periment in literary method the book is 
extremely interesting. Miss Gale has 
learned much from May Sinclair. but 
this is more than pupil's work. 

The Day’s Journey, 


: Doubleday Page, 
New York, 1923. $92.00. 


Faint Perfume, Appleton, New York, 
923. $1.75. 
West of the Water Tower, Harper, 


New York, 1923. $2.00. 


“West of the Water Tower”’—pub- 
lished anonymously, but later acknowl- 
edged by Homer Croy—is a third and 
still different presentation of common- 
place people and surroundings. This 
time it is done in the reportorial method, 
as though its author said “Here it is, 
and here’s what happens in it. That’s 
all I’m interested in.” It is another 
story of a mid-West small town, but it 
is more than “just another.” In spite 
of its carefully uncolored style, it pre- 
sents a remarkable analysis of vacillat- 
ing, mercurial, adolescent love, of a lad 
who had “illusions of grandeur,” and 
perhaps the stuff to fulfill them. Back 
of him looms his father. a man of 
stormy passions and intense beliefs. You 
find yourself remembering the book’s 
people. Of them all only its heroine is 
cardboard, pulled about by strings even 
in her great moments. 





A Blossoming Village 


munity contentment, which trans- 
_ lates itself into community health. 
That is the logic at the Erlanger Cotton 
Mills, Erlanger, North Carolina. And 
that is the reason for Margaret E. Mac- 
Creight’s presence there. It is her job 
to beautify the town, inspire home gar- 
dens, and supervise the dairy. 

A graduate of the Pennsylvania 
School of Horticulture, where she went 
through the winning of the first schol- 
arship offered by the Garden Clubs of 
America—Miss MacCreight was for a 
short time Supervisor of Gardens at 
Morristown, Tennessee, under the direc- 
tion of the Department of the Interior 
at Washington. From there she went to 
Knoxville, Tennessee, where she had the 
title of City Garden Agent, and super- 
vised the garden work in the city 
schools. Since—she has been at Er- 


roe beauty means com- 


langer. And she is still very young. 
Given a tract of land, dot it with 


modern little new houses. mark it off 
with clean. bright. new streets, and— 
well, it’s better than mud, but certain- 
ly not very attractive. Trees with their 
protecting arms. shrubs nestling in 
sheltered spots, bright colors of chang- 
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ing flowers—the house has become a 
home. a cluster of houses, a village. 


This is the magic Miss MacCreight 
works. We could go on and tell you 
about old stumps converted into flower- 
ing beauty, ugly alleys transformed to 
a rict of color, small homes buried in 
roses. 

In every way interest is stimulated 
to make the village thrifty and beau- 
tiful: and as overseer of this work 
stands a woman—a pioneer in a field 
where she is eager to see many other 
women working. 

All that is the fun part of such a job 
the creative. But like all things there 
is the other side—the hothouses, the 
vegetable gardens, the nurseries, in fact 
the practical. every-day routine side. 
And supervision of that also is Miss 
MacCreight’s job. Under her direction, 
and in the employ of the mill, a corps 
of men are working the year round. 

Besides the greenhouses and the land- 
scape work, there is the dairy. Sup- 
plies. feed. cleanliness first; then dis- 
tribution of the products, are the chores 
which must be crowded into Miss Mac- 
Creight’s day. Surely every second of 
the twenty-four hours are crammed for 
this efficient lady; but it’s interesting 
work, and she has no desire to change 
her schedule. 


Your Investments 
By ELeanor Kerr 


“Industrials” 

I’ hen some one knocks at your screen 
door and tries to sell you stock in some 
favorite household convenience, think 
twice—or oftener. Let Miss Kerr tell 
you why. 


OW may one make safe investments 
in the stocks and bonds of indus- 
trial companies ? 

Industrial corporations are of so 
many different kinds—as regards the 
products they manufacture, the way in 
which they are made, the actual organ- 
ization of the company itself, its size 
and the share which the general public 
has in the enterprise—that no one rule 
can be made to apply to investment in 
industrials. 

The fact that a corporation is large 
does not necessarily mean that its stock 
is the best or safest form of investment, 
although there is a certain stability of 
earning power in a large corporation, 
which has built up big reserves from 
which to pay dividends and carry on 
the business during dull years. On the 
other hand, small corporations are of- 
ten better able to trim their sails to 
the wind, and make money in times of 
slack business when the bigger organ- 
izations, with their tremendous fixed 
overhead, find it impossible to operate 
at a profit. 

On the whole. the common stock of 
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an industrial corporation cannot be re- 
garded as a high-grade investment. It 
is often termed “a business man’s in- 
vestment’—meaning that there is some 
risk attached and that the financial po- 
sition, tendencies of earning. etc.. of the 
company. must be carefully watched. 
The point to be emphasized is that no 
industrial common stock should be pu: 
away in a safe-deposit box on the sup- 
position that dividends will always come 
in regularly and its value remain unim- 
paired by changing commercial and 
economic conditions. It is certainly 
true that much money has been made 
through the purchase of industrial com- 
mon stocks: but it is also equally true 
that a very great deal of money has 
been lost by those who have either specu- 
lated in them or have not used good 
judgment and reasonable care in watch- 
ing their investment. 

The preferred stocks of many of these 
corporations are fairly good _invest- 
ments, while the bonds, especially first- 
mortgage bonds. are often high grade 
and yield a considerably larger income 
than equally well secured railroad or 
public utility bonds. 

The reason for this high yield is that 
a manufacturing concern is necessarily 
very largely at the mercy of changing 
commercial conditions. fashions. and 
new inventions. and is not in the posi- 
tion of the railroad and public utility. 
whose services are required by our mod- 
ern life whether or not times are pros- 
perous. So. offering an investment with 
higher risk. they pay higher interest. 

The “frozen inventories’’(that is, large 
quantities of finished products and raw 
materials on hand at prices above the 
market) during the last two or three 
years were largely due to the necessity 
of arranging for the purchase of raw 
materials in large quantities consider- 
ably ahead of the time when they would 
he used. Manufacturers in 1919 and 
1920 lost their heads to the extent of 
believing that boom times would con. 
tinue indefinitely and refused to he 
warned by former post-war history. 
Therefore. when the drop in_ prices 
came, they had contracts running for 
six months to two vears for raw ma- 
terials at prices so high that their manu- 
factured products had to be sold at a 
This tied up a tremendous vol- 


loss. 





ume of commercial credit. in other 
words, money. and was to a large ex- 
tent responsible for the bad years which 
followed. Happily. these frozen inven- 
tories are now almost all thawed. 

Public utilities and railroads, though 
they have had difficult going during these 
last few years. have not been confronted 
with any such severe losses. 

In choosing a corporation bond. one 
should make sure that it is a real lien 
on property that is ample to reimburse 
the bondholder. should it have to be 
sold at a forced sale: that the company 
is well established and not in the ex- 
perimental or organization stage: that 
its earnings are continuous and steady 
and for some time in the past have been 
ample to cover the fixed indebtedness: 
and, finally, that its management is ef- 
ficient and honest. It goes without say- 


ing that the corporation’s products 
should be those for which there is a 


genuine and steady demand, and it is 
a good rule never to invest in a com- 
pany which makes only one article, but 
rather in one which makes a number 
of allied articles so that when the de- 
mand for one falls off, the demand for 
another increases. 

Do not buy stocks or bonds of a cor- 
poration merely because it manufactures 
a product of which you have heard, and 
do not buy, under any circumstances, if 
that is the main reason urged for your 
purchasing. There are a number of 
clever, well-advertised articles on the 
market whose manufacturers are not in 
good financial positions, and stocks or 
bonds of such a corporation are not an 
investment, matter how good the 
article may be. 

Any investment in a corporation se- 
curity should be watched and a request 
made of a reliable bank or bond house 
once a year for a review of the com 
pany’s financial standing. business. 
earnings, etc.. in order that one may 
judge whether to continue to hold the 
security or not. 

High-grade bond houses and banks of- 
ten underwrite and offer to the public 
sound securities, and those which they 
recommend are usually the best of their 
type. These banks and bond houses. as 
a rule. keep in close touch with the cor- 
poration. having seats on the directorate, 
and are consulted on financial matters 


no 
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by the corporations. The issues they 
offer have been bought only after thor- 
ough and detailed examination, not on- 
ly of the corporation itself, but of the 
particular industry as a whole. econ- 
omic conditions and tendencies, and any 
other factors which can affect the in- 
vestment. 


A Hint About Headaches 


By GuLieLtMa F. Atsop 
Physician at Barnard College 


SUPPOSE there is nothing of which 
I a woman is more proud than her 
headaches. When she comes home 
from work, and flings herself down on- 
to the couch and grasps her head in 
both hands. the highest peak of the day 
is achieved. “I’m worn to a frazzle. 
My head’s just splitting.” 

Whether her family greets this head- 
ache with solicitude or boredom de- 
pends much upon how often she has 
indulged it. “Sis’s got another head- 
ache. I wish to goodness she'd go and 


see the doctor about them! It’s just 
awful her going on this way.” And 


the reluctant family doses her with as- 
pirin and soda, and waits on her as- 
siduously all evening. And “Sis” often 
thinks she is more delicate and “refined” 
than the other sturdy members of the 
family. who come home headache-less 
from work. 

If we look around the world casually, 
we don’t pick out the taxi driver, the 
mail-carrier, the groceryman, the col- 
lege girl in the swimming-pool at five 
o'clock as the people who suffer from 
headaches. We know quite automatic- 
ally they don’t have headaches. If we 
were asked to pick out the headachy 
person. it would be a weary shopgirl 
behind the counter, or a school teacher 
bending over a pile of papers to cor- 
rect. or a stenographer. 

Now. if we analyse further 
roughly drawn classes—those who have 
headaches and those who don’t— we 
find two dominant characteristics in the 
exempt class—motion and fresh air. 

Looked at from a_ physiological 
standpoint. most headaches fall into two 
classes—one toxic, one circulatory. The 
toxic headache is due to a digestive and 
assimilative fault. depending mostly up- 
on the muscular condition of the stom- 
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ach and intestines. Very rarely does a 
person with good digestion and good 
intestinal elimination suffer from head- 
aches. The toxic headache is almost the 
exclusive possession of the sedentary. 
sallow person with nervous indigestion; 
in other words. of the person with 
flabby muscular walls of stomach and 
intestine. 

In the early evolutionary history of 
man, we find him able to eat anything 
as long as he doesn’t sit still. The more 
he roams and fights and sports about. 
the stronger the walls of his alimentary 
canal. the better both the elimination 
and the digestion. So for the toxic 
headache. exercise is the cure; any ex- 
ercise that limbers and stretches and 
makes supple the body. One may 
choose one’s own kind—from morning 
setting-up exercises to the victrola. to. 
bare-foot dancing and surf bathing. But 
some form of exercise one must take. 
and take persistently to the end of life! 

The other class of headaches. the cir- 
culatory. are as much due to muscular 
condition as the toxic. only this time 
the muscles are those of the heart and 
blood-vessels. The pale, tired person 
with low blood pressure wakes up in 
the morning with a pain like a knife in 
her head. She has probably found. 
from long experience. that a cup of 
strong coffee. without cream or sugar. 
enables her to get up. This. of course. 
is a strong heart and circulatory stimu- 
lant. Her headache begins to wear off 
abeut ten or eleven o'clock. She is 
not as likely to have the aspirin habit 
as the woman with the afternoon head- 
ache. This begins to come on about 
four o'clock. Her hands feel hot and 
her cheeks feel flushed. A glassy look 
comes in her eyes, and the throbbing in 
her head gets worse and worse. She 
has doubtless sat still the greater part 
of the dav in a close, stuffy room. As 
soon as she gets home. she takes an as- 
pirin tablet and lies down. and the 
headache may pass off in time for her 
to enjoy going to bed at ten o'clock. 

Both these anaemic and congestive 
types of headache are due in large meas- 
ure to faulty circulation of the blood. 
and occur in individuals with flabby 
heart muscles. Their permanent cure. 
is. then. exercise: not exercise at the 
moment of the headache. but regular 
persistent exercise every day. 

One fortunate thing about our body 
is that all the members benefit by the 
good of one. If we exercise to tone up 
our heart muscles. we strengthen our 
circulation and our digestion at the 
same time. This brings us back to our 
first premise: that man in his present 
stage of evolution is a muscular animal: 
and with sickly muscles. all of him will 
be sickly. 

Though the subconscious mind gov- 
erns our body, it is the conscious mind. 
with its stiffened will power. which 
will take us daily out of doors for our 
chosen form of exercise. 


City Planning 


(Continued from page 11) 


“The more you disappear the better 
you can get things over. Get the rank 
and file of your supporters massed at 
the front. The greater their number: 
the greater your chances for success. 

“Work with people. Don’t fight your 
way along; elbow it.” 

Miss Rumbold believes that city plan- 
ning today must take stock of two 
things. automobile parking and the de- 
velopment of air transportation. “There 
are obvious things which are necessary 
for city beauty. comfort and economy. 
For instance we must insure broad, 
evenly spaced streets and we must ar- 
range so that the family with a small 
income can live in the suburbs and still 
be within easy and inexpensive reach of 
the business section. We have got to 
stop this business of lining up automo- 
biles down the sides of a narrow street 
and permitting such congestion that 
trafic bridges seem the only way out. 
Some city stores now offer an hour’s 
free parking in their garages to their 
customers. The time has come for 
large garages to be built in the down- 
town section and the buyer of an auto- 
mobile to learn that parking charges 
must be reckoned as part of the upkeep 
on his car. In the future owners of 
cars must pay for their own parking; 
the rest of us are through putting it on 
our city tax bills. 

“The development of air routes is a 
thing of the immediate future. The city 
which has good landing facilities will 
come to consider itself most fortunate. 
Just as good ports and adequate facili- 
ties for railroads have contributed to 





the growth of cities in the past. so good 
landing stations for airplanes will help 
to make the cities of the future 

“All of this is work in which women’s 


advice and interest is vital. Women 
may make by such work a tremendous 
contribution to the community—not 
only may they do so, but they can do it 
and do it well.” 


Five Million Teachers 
(Continued from page 13) 


of Mexico: Miss Cora Wilson Stewart: 
Etta V. Leighton, Civic Secretary of the 
National Security League; Miss Minnie 
J. Neilson, State Superintendent of In- 
struction for North Dakota, and others 
who worked hard in the eight group con- 
ferences, contributed much to mold the 
world convention. 

Two important propositions 
voted down. One called for the substi- 
tution of the phrase “to promote inter- 
national justice” instead of the phrase 
“to promote world peace” in the section 
describing the aims of the Conference. 
In spite of the expressed fears of some 
of the leaders that the latter phrase 
would cause misunderstanding and cre- 
ate opinion that the World Federation 
was a pacifist organization, the amend- 
ment for the substitute phrase was voted 
down and the words “to promote the in- 
terests of peace throughout the world” 
were unanimously adopted. 

Another proposition rejected was that 
providing for an international flag. Mrs. 
Fannie Fern Andrews, who might well 
be called the god-mother of the World 
Conference. opposed the suggestion. 
Mrs. Andrews had the distinction of rep- 
resenting the United States Department 
of Educators at the Peace Conference in 


were 
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This is the ultimate aim of 
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of age. 


They give a course in elementary general science that results in 


practical scientific knowledge—systematic training—straight thinking—and 


sound character. 
life. 


No other school subject affords so many contacts with 
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Versailles and furnished plans for the 
present League of Nations Commission 
on Education. In 1912. she was sent to 
Holland by the United States Depart- 
ment of Education to help Holland to 
establish an International Education 
Bureau. The development of such co- 
operation was interfered with by the 
World War. The present World Con- 
ference is a natural result of the pion- 
eering work done by Mrs. Andrews in 


1912. The assembly, therefore, bowed 
to her judgment when she advised 


against the adoption of an international 
flag on the ground that it would be bet- 
ter to wait to establish a symbol of 
world unity until that unity was at- 
tained. 

On the ground that the Conference 
was held not only to promote peace but 
to prevent war, Miss Leighton of the Na- 
tional Security League urged the inclu- 
sion in the World Civics program of 
simple courses on International Law. 
She called attention to the fact that 
many wars in the past have come about 
through breaches of international law by 
ignorant or venal citizens of one na- 
tion, causing reprisals by the nation or 
citizens of the offended nation, and the 
espousal of the cause of the first offend- 
ers by their own government. The 
amendment was unanimously adopted. 

The World Education Conference, 
with its Health Section; the Pan-Pacific 
Conference (also in connection with the 
World Education Conference). and the 
N. E. A. itself brought to San Francisco 
about 18,000 educators at the same time. 
One needed to be in two places at once. 
Naturally there was some confusion, and 
besides there was little time left to get 
acquainted. there were no real fellow- 
ship gatherings. But the organization 
of a first world conference on education 
could not be expected to be what the 


fifth or sixth one may be. Despite de- 
fects, this conference greatly exceeded 
expectations. and the fact that such a 
conference was held at all was in itself 
wonderful. 


ACK of the Health Education Con- 

ference lie just four years of ac- 
tual practical health work. Twenty 
years ago such a conference could not 
even have been conceived. Ten years 
ago it would have been a company of 
theorists. This year representatives of 
thirty-three nations—including those of 
the Orient and South America—met to 
exchange experiences as well as to dis- 
cuss future policies. 

The program had been jointly ar- 
ranged by half a dozen organizations 
dealing with child health, and the re- 
sult was the adoption of a world policy 
of co-operation for any nation’s great- 
est wealth—child health. 

William B. Owen, 1922-23 President 
of the National Education Association, 
and Augustus Thomas, Chairman of the 
World Conference on Education. em- 
phatically acknowledged the school’s 
obligation to teach health. (Maybe 
you take it for granted. but it is a sub- 
ject that can still stir much discussion 
of parents’ rights. duties. etc.) The on- 
ly question, in their opinion, is how the 
school can meet this great public need. 

Not only health standards for the 
school child but health facts essential 
for teachers as well were discussed by 
experts in research. public health and 
medicine. Repeated emphasis was put 
upon the importance of teacher train- 
ing centers in building up the child’s 
own health. Through bringing together 
all groups of experts—nurse, doctor. so- 
cial worker and teacher. the Conference 
was able to see the problem whole. and 
to lay the foundations for a sane, well- 
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balanced teaching which shall be neither 
a fad nor a piece of one-sided fanatic- 
ism. 


Zero Hour 


(Continued from page 11) 


twenty-seven votes—as the women grate- 
fully acknowledged—but every possible 
effort was made to keep the bill from 
the floor of the House, as many men 
feared to have their votes recorded and 
so bring down upon their heads the 
wrath of the women, on one side, and 
the fulfillment of the doctors’ outspoken 
threats of political death on the other! 

The Eight-Hour bill represented the 
culmination of ten years’ effort on the 
part of the Women’s Trade Union 
League. and had behind it a Joint Com- 
mittee of many organizations of equal 
strength with that which supported the 
Sheppard-Towner bill. 

The bill was represented in Spring- 
field by Miss Jeannette Rankin of the 
National Consumers’ League, and was 
one of the measures most strongly urged 
by Mrs. O'Neill. 

The nature of the bill would, of 
course. create opposition from certain 
commercial interests, but the bill was 
strongly supported by the women work- 
ers themselves, and by groups of wom- 
en who had made a most careful study 
for years in order that they might bring 
accurate knowledge and understanding 
support to this measure in the legisla- 
ture. 

Four welfare measures, which were 
passed. as “brands plucked from the 
burning,” had the sympathy of women, 
but were not. however, exclusively pro- 
moted by them (which seems to have 
been fortunate!) These were: 

A vice-repressive measure. 

A state survey of subnormal and handi- 
capped children. 

A bill authorizing counties to pay tor 
dependent children placed in properly su- 
pervised boarding homes by order of the 
Juvenile Court. 

A bill to supplement the education of crip- 
pled children. 

Valuable as these are, they can not 
counterbalance entirely the defeat of the 
other measures, into which women put 
so much of their heart and their hope 
and their enthusiasm. 

But whatever reasons lie behind these 
defeats for women’s measures, one fact 
seems clear: the women of Illinois have 
a distinct duty to perform in preventing 
another such chaotic and unproductive 
session of the legislature. The state 
needs more lawmakers (whether men or 
women) who have intelligence. social 
vision and backbone, and who will work 
effectively for a constructive program 
of legislation. 

Thinking women have no desire to or- 
ganize to oppose men, but many of our 
legislators seem to have taken the most 
effective measures possible to bring 
about such a result. 
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More About Vivisection 
By Sue M. Farrevy 


Mrs. Farrell wrote an article answering 
one in which Mrs, Cornelia James Cannon 
spoke in favor of animal experimentation. 
An exchange of published letters between 
Mrs. Farrell and Dr. W. W. Keen fol- 
lowed, which developed into an argument 
over the point discussed in the letter be- 
low. Mrs. Farrell sent us a detailed answer, 
supporting her claims with full references. 
Owing to our limited space, we ventured 
to ask her to condense it, and she very 
kindly did so. She is ready to furnish 
references to any one who cares to address 
her in our care. 


WING to a death in my immediate 
O family, it has been impossible for 
me to reply earlier to Dr. Keen’s arti- 
cle, “A Surgeon’s Answer,” published 
in your issue of February 24th. Inas- 
much as Dr. Keen’s words reflected up- 
on my good faith, I feel that you will 
cladly grant me space in your excellent 
magazine. 

Dr. Keen says of Semmelweiss that:- 
“He made many experiments on rabbits 
(a fact which Mrs. Farrell convenient- 
ly omits . . .)” 

‘In reply to Dr. Keen, may I say that 
very many extracts might be quoted 
from the Life of Semmelweiss by Sir 
William Sinclair, Professor of Gyne- 
cology. University of Manchester, Eng- 
land. which would seem to indicate 
clearly that Semmelweiss’ discovery in 
regard to puerperal fever was not due 
to experimentation on animals? 

According to Sinclair, it was Semmel- 
weiss’ “watchfulness and exact observa- 
tion in the lying-in wards and in the 
post-mortem room which led to the Dis- 
covery.” He says later (see page 54 of 
the Life): 

“Skoda then advised Semmelweiss to oc- 
cupy his time with experiments upon ani- 
mals, . . . but as a matter of fact they 
never led to anything. Semmelweiss at a 
later period, even when a grant of money 
was voted for the purpose by the society 
for the ‘advance of Science, refused to 
resume the experiments on the ground that 
the clinical evidence was sufficient to es- 
tablish the truth of his doctrine—and he 
was right.” 


And Other Letters 
Dear P. W. E. 


I have just read your note on Prohibi- 
tion in the Woman Citizen for July 14. 
It is short and to the point. I’m a busy 
woman, but this time I wish you had con- 
tinued a bit as a “reasonable” person. Our 
Government says, “Thou shalt not steal” 
and it is “disgraceful” the amount of petty 
thieving, to say nothing of larger kinds, 
that one reads of. Let’s work to change 
the law; at least allow the petty kind until 
in time people lose interest in helping them- 
selves to other people’s property. Again, 
our Government most thoughtlessly sides 
with fanatics and says, “Thou shalt not 
kill,” yet fails to enforce it. Now how 
about a “modified” law allowing those not 
yet “weaned” to kill in moderation perhaps 
old people, or, as in primitive times, extra 
children! Wake us, P. W. E—M. Florence 
Eustis, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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A Cruise "Round the World 


Is much more than a dream come true 





Because :—what you can learn from the yellow and brown 
will help you a heap with the white 


It’s the human side of a trip ’round the world that’s most appeal- 
ing. Strange people—face to face as they are living today—as 
their labor and their lives speak to the traveler out of the centuries . 
in their marvelous works. 


Always first to be considered is the perfect ease and comfort, 
the supreme luxury of travel on land and sea, and the companion- 
ship of cultivated people, which an American Express World 
Cruise absolutely assures. 

The S.S. FRANCONIA, engaged for this cruise, is the newest 
of the Cunard Fleet—safe and speedy. Built especially for long 
distance cruising—and just launched, she has the most modern 
accommodations for pleasure and comfort. Numerous beautiful 
suites. Every room with running water, many with pri- 
vate baths. Big, clear decks for promenade, for sport and 
for dancing. A fine orchestra. Lectures and informal 
talks by travel and commercial experts on all places to be 
visited. Famous Cunard Management and Cuisine. 











































Sails from New York November 15th, 1923 ; or from San Fran- 
cisco December 4. Returns to New York March 27th 
30,000 Wonder Miles—1]33 Enchanting Days 


THE ITINERARY INCLUDES:— 


Havana, Panama Canal—by daylight. Excur- 
sion ashore in Panama. San Francisco. Hilo 
(Hawaii)—excursion to Kilauea, the world’s largest 
active volcano. Honolulu. Motor trips to the 
Pali and the famous “beach at Waikiki.” Japan. 
Thirteen days in Yokohama, Kamakura, Tokyo, 
Kobe, Kyoto and Nikko. (Optional trips to the 
interior of Japan and to Peking.) The Inland Sea 
of Japan by daylight. Miyajima with its famous 
floating shrine. Shanghai. Two days. Hong- 
kong. One of the most interesting cities in the 
world. Manila. Sightseeing trips. Batavia (Java). 
Weltevreden, Bandoeng, a beautiful mountain 
resort, and Buitenzorg, the summer palace of the 
Governor General. Singapore. Principal city of 
the Malay Peninsula. Rangoon (Burma)—with its 
great Shwe Dagon pagoda. Calcutta. Famous 
parks, public buildings, gardens and shops. (Op- 
tional excursions to small parties, from Calcutta 
to Benares and to Darjeeling; also across India.) 
Colombo (Ceylon.) Excursions to Kandy and to 
Peradeniya. Bombay. The chief seaport of 
Western India. (Optional excursions to Delhi 
and Agra, with the beautiful Taj Mahal.) Port 
Sudan. Point of departure for optional excursion 
to Khartoum and the Sudan. Cairo. Five days 
visiting the Sphinx, the Pyramids and the other 
marvels of antiquity. Naples. Vesuvius, Pompeii, 
Amalfi, and Capri. Here those may disembark 
who wish to continue their European tour over- 
land. Monaco (Monte Carlo). The “playground 
of Europe.” Gibraltar. 


The FRANCONIA Party will be limited. Res- 
ervations should be made now. For full details 
—deck plans and illustrated book of the Cruise 
mail attached coupon to 


American Express Travel Dept. 
65 Broadway, New York 











































































First Class Work 


| Madam-wrife this | 


TCE LOO 





VERY henpchonpes should send for this 
beautiful book. It illustrates > de- 
scribes “Productions for Sleep and Rest.” 
angen = SPRING BED CO. 
Dept, 0, 100 West 32nd Street, New York 
Sold by ali Furniture £ Department Stores 


COUCH BEDS DA-BEDS HAMMOCKS 


F-NGLANOE | 


WAY BEDS - SPRINGS - MATTRESSES 

















Adele “Gray Shop” 


102 WEST 57th ST. 
NEW YORK 


Smartly _ tailored 
Gowns 

















Afternoon Frocks 
Suits & Wraps 


Special attention 
given to women 
who require larger 
sizes. 








Between 6th and 7th Avenues 

















MAJORS CEMENT 


the best for ‘repairing china, " giase- 
tipping _ billiard 










z= 
ware, meerschaum, 
cues. bric-a-brac, etc. 
MAJOR’S RUBBER and LEATHER 
CEMENTS are good. All three kinds 
2% per bottle. At dealers or MAJOR 
MANUFACTURING CO. _ Established 
1878. 461 Pearl St., New York City. 














Reasonable Prices 


METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS and DYERS 


Prompt Delivery 


For stores throughout New York City, see telephone directory | 

















WONDERSTOEN 


Removes superfluous hair from face 
instantly, Dry application. 
Odorless, harmless. : 
Wonderstoen: a round, pink disk (size 
powder puff) leaves skin smooth and clean. 
Money back guarantee. Price $1. At all 
beauty counters or from Manufacturer on 
receipt of $1.10. 
H Free Booklet. F 
BELLIN’S WONDERSTOEN CO. 
| 500 Fifth Avenue, Dept. we, New York 


GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for nervous, 


mild mental. or chronic ill- 


nesses. 


MABEL D. ORDWAY, M. D. 
6 PARLEY VALE 
Jamaica PLaAin, Boston. Mss. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 


| A Homelike Hotel 


For Women and Girls Traveling Alone 


HOTEL 
MARTHA WASHINGTON 


Exclusively for Women 
29 E. 29th St. 30 E. 30th St. 


Rooms 
$2.00 to $3.00 Per Day 


a and Bath 
00 to $4.50 Per Day 


snes ial Weekly Rates 





ey 

Ye Y 

Pa) 

RESTAURANT FOR L — 
AND GENTLEMEN 


Luncheon 65c Dinner 85c 
\| Take Broadway Subway to 29th Street 


3 doz. $1.50 6 doz. 
50 12 doz. 


CASH’S 
WOVEN NAMES 
Save 
Laundry Losses 

Branch Factories J. w F & ASH, Ine. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Sixth Street 
_ Brantford, Yne. 






9 doz. 








Write for styles 


















South Norwalk. Conn. , 





THE Woman CITIzEN 


Read this in connection with Mrs. Wood's 
article on page 9. 
|S pws is a new argument against women 

being legislators. In the 1923 volume 
of Illinois laws on p. 57 is shown the ex- 
pense put upon the state by three different 
candidates contestin’ the seat in the Legis- 
lature of Mrs. Lottie Holman O'Neill, who 
did such excellent service for us women. 
Two of the candidates paid their attorneys 
$1,250.00 each and the miscellaneous other 
expenses reached $5,292.43 for this district, 
This is more than one half of what was 
exrended in contests in all the rest of the 
state. 

Miss Julia Lathrop and Miss Jane 
\ddams and Miss Jeannette Rankin have 
urged us to send more women to the Leg- 
islature. If we do, will every defeated man 
candidate contest and must we nav such 
large sums? If we can keep some un- 
worthy men at home. renlacir~ them with 
women hike Mrs. O'Neill, it will be worth 
all it costs. 

CATHERINE WatGH McCvu.iiocu, 
Vastery in Chancery, Superior 
Court of Cook Co., Ill 


Vore of these. pleas: 
| noticed in a recent issue of the i/’oman 

Citizen that vou are interested in wavs by 
which women’s organizations have raised 
money. 

Our various Wilson College Clubs have 
been busy raising money for our endow- 
ment fund. Thev have been very success- 
ful in selling baskets made by the Choctaw 
Indians in Mississippi. These baskets are 
made of cane, vegetable dyed, and cost 
from $25 to $6. They are of all kinds— 
work baskets, market baskets. scrap has- 
kets, flower baskets and so forth. Mrs. J. E. 
Arnold, Union, Mississippi, a missionary 
to the Indians, markets the baskets for 
them and will send an assortment on re- 
quest. These may be paid for when sold 
and the unsold may be returned. It is one 
of the few enterprises where there is 
“everything to gain and nothing to lose.” 


About Farm Folks 
read Mrs. Foulke-Stewart’s paper in the 
April 21 issue with interest. It is pack- 
ed fu'! of facts, and she 1s right in em- 
phasizing the truth that there are about 
six and a half million farm women and 
that one-half of our total population is 
found on farms and in rural villages. 
Truly representative associations, under- 
takings, publications, have this truth to 
reckon with. 
Caroline B. Sherman, 
\ssistant in Market Information, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


Ci page 30 of the Citizen of April 7, 
I was especially interested in the arti- 
cle about Wanted, Food Facts. Such 
things as vou state here most certainly do 
happen or rather are quite ordinary. It is 
probably the principal cause of the unrest 
among the farmers, We don’t want Credit. 
We've already had too much. We want 
cost of production, 


Mrs. W. J. Neal 


FOR SALE—SUMMER ESTATE 
in mountains. Altitude 1,000 feet; view 
unsurpassed. Modernized house, annex, etc., 
for 10 or 12 and servants. Modern barn. 
Electricity throughout. Swimming pool; ten- 
nis court. Acreage to suit up to 300. Won- 
derful riding country. Completely furnished. 
Sen before Seuteniber 3 

HOAG, TAMWORTH, N. H. 


Tamworth 4-33 


es. 
Fhone: 





























































